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Sth Army Tommy: Nazis Inscribed Their Own Handwriting on the Wall 
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You pay no more for Qa 


good : looking floor 


Let this public utility show you 
how to add that something extra 
to your place of business at a real 
saving in floor costs. 


OU"LL NEED a new floor some day. May- 

be soon. And when you do, you'll want 
it in a hurry. Your first thought—as a 
businessman—will be of utility, so you'll 
insist on a practical floor. One that’s rea- 
sonable in cost, easy to maintain, and tough 
enough to last a long time. 


But don’t make the mistake of rushing 
out and buying the first floor that seems 
to mect these requirements. Take enough 
time to consider appearance as well. You 
need pay no more for a good-looking floor 
—a floor that can do much to turn a dull 
shop, store, or office into an attractive 
business interior. 


That’s exactly what Consumers Public 
Power of Columbus, Nebraska, did when 


‘Linoleum can step up 


they built their new offices. They stepped 
up appearance without stepping up costs 
... by installing an Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Floor in a smart Marbelle effect set off by 
Linostrips in a simple, plaid design. 

Like thousands of business homes the 
country over, they have learned that their 
Armstrong Floor is not only attractive, 
practical, and easy to maintain, but helps 
office morale as well. Employees work bet- 
ter in attractive surroundings. They tire 
less easily on resilient, comfortable floors. 
Customers, too, appreciate the comfort, 
color, and cleanliness of smart, modern 
floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum. With an 
eye on the future, it 
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YOU'LL GET EXTRA BEAUTY—and extra duty, too 
—from every floor dollar if you'll be guided by 
Consumers Public Power District of Columbus, 
Nebraska, and invest in long-wearing Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. This main office floor is Marbelle Lino- 
leum, Style No. 017, with Linostrips of Marbelle, 
Style No. 04. Architect: Leo Daly, Omaha. Floors 
installed by Miller & Paine, Lincoln, Neb. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY of our booklet, 

‘Better Floors for Better Business.” It’s 

filled with full-color photographs that 

show how floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum 

are bringing good looks to business homes 

from coast to coast. It’s free (outside 

U. S. A., 40¢). Just write to Armstrong 

Cork Company, Floor Division, 4303 
Pearl Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

THE ARMY-NAVY “E,”! for excel- 

lence in war production, has been 

warded to the workers of our Floor 

Division factory, where much of our 

productive capacity is now being 

used in the manufacture of munitions and other vital war 

materials. However, your merchant can still show you 


Armstrong Floors that are both smart and correct. Just be 
sure to look for the name Armstrong’s on the back. 





may mean money in 
your pocket to find out 
today how Armstrong’s 


the appearance of your 
business home, with- 
out stepping up costs..- 





ARMSTRONG’S 
LINOLEUM ard LINOFLOR 


Custom Laid or iy Standard Designs 





MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS, ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL, AND ARMSTRONG'S ASPHALT TILE 





Oil that bounces 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in synthetics 


I; MAY LOOK like cottage cheese, but 
it’s oil that has been turned into 
rubber. It’s Ameripol — the synthetic 
tubber developed years ago by B. F. 
Goodrich and now being used in hun- 
dreds of articles for war, destined to be 
used in thousands for peace. 

_Ameripol is made largely from crude 
oil (or alcohol), and in the picture it 
has almost completed its long trip from 
oil well to industry. Take a bit of it 
from that workman, wad it up, and it 
would bounce like any rubber. 


But Ameripol will do a lot of things 
ordinary rubber won’t do. It stands oil 
and gasoline as rubber can’t — so it’s 
used in bullet-sealing gasoline tanks 
for airplanes, and tomorrow will again 
make lighter, longer lasting gasoline 
hose for tankers and service stations. 

Ameripol flexes longer than rubber 
and stands heat better, so it will make 
better rubber thread for girdles, gar- 
ters and sock tops. (Right now all that 
thread is a for parachute harness 
and gas mask straps.) 

Almost everything rubber does, » 


Ameripol does better. To meet war - 
needs, production of Ameripol was in- 
creased before war began and is being 
stepped up constantly, but the demand 
for the improved properties of Ameri- 
pol grows even faster. But when peace 
comes, this better rubber will be ready 
to make better products by the thou- 
sands for industry, your home and your 
car. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Ind. Prod. 


Div., Akron, O. FO 
B.F. Goodrich 
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PICTURE 


of the Month 








Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Presents 
William Saroyan’s 


The HUMAN COMEDY 


starring 


MICKEY ROONEY | 


wth FRANK MORGAN 


SUPPORTING PLAYERS: James Craig, 
Marsha Hunt, Fay Bainter, Ray Collins, 
Van Johnson, Donna Reed, Jack Jenkins, 
Dorothy Morris, John Craven, Ann Ayars, 
Mary Nash, Henry O’ Neill 

SCREEN PLAY BY: Howard Estabrook, Based 
on the Book by William Saroyan 

PRODUCED AND DIRECTED BY: 
CLARENCE BROWN 

BRIEF REVIEW: A coming event that is 

casting a considerable shadow ahead is “The 

Human Comedy”. Via Hollywood and listening 


posts across the country, we hear that the | 








picture tells a story so rich in meaning, so | 


human in feeling, that it has everyone on his 
toes waiting for the Premiere! 





“The Human Comedy” reaches down and 
touches the very earth of America. Its tender 
and sensitive story has caught the pounding 
heartbeats of the very real people it portrays— 
You'll go down quiet country lanes and up the 
steps of rich mansions guided by the gentle but 
‘firm hand of Saroyan, master of the sweet and 
bitter-sweet! 
Allthe nostalgias of boyhood will flow through 


you when Homer runs the 220 hurdles—and all | 
your romantic inclinations will be with the | 


tieless youth who woos the debutante daughter 
of the town’s banker. Here is a story woven of 
the warp and woof of living and loving, dream- 
ing and building. It is the big sum of all its 
wealth of tender and illuminating detail. It 
adds up to greatness! 

“The Human Comedy” touches tragedy but 
it is never tawdry. It is mottled with sunlight 
but does not forget the rain. It probes the 
emotions so sensitively that you will forget you 
are in the audience and step right into your 
part on the screen. ‘ 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has given this pro- 


duction the understanding directorship of | 


Clarence Brown and the inspired interpretation 
of scene and role which the script demanded. 
ACCOLADE: To Mickey Rooney who develops 
new stature as the young boy messenger whose 
duties bring him into contact with rich and poor 
and whose humanness brings him into direct 
contact with Life itself! 

OLIVE BRANCH: To all those who sometime 
claim that Hollywood does not make Great 
Pictures—here is a challenging story which 
will move the most critical to applause, for 
“The Human Comedy” has The Human Touch. 
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Cover Picture—This Acme photo merely illustrates 
a human bit of the North African news—an Eighth 
Army Tommy, resting in the midst of the pursuit 
of Rommel into Tunisia, taking time out to light up 
beside a Nazi-inscribed wall. For current details of 
the fighting in Tunisia, see page 21. 
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Tail Gunner’s Advantage 

In the Jan. 18 issue of Newsweek, in the 
article titled “Fortresses’ Soft Spot,” you state 
the case of a fighter plane firing after a fleeing 
bomber while the bomber’s guns fire at the 
oncoming fighter. You mistakenly infer that 
with the same caliber gun, the bomber’s bul- 
lets have a greater impact than that of the 
fighter’s. This is not true; the impact will be 
the same. 

Let Vf, Vb, and Vp represent the velocity of 
the fighter, the velocity of the bomber, and 
the muzzle velocity of the projectile respective- 
ly. Neglecting air resistance, the velocity of 
the fighter’s projectile with respect to the 
ground equals the sum of Vf and Vp, while 
the velocity of. the bomber’s projectile with 
respect to the ground equals Vp minus Vb. 

The velocity of the fighter’s projectile with 
respect to the bomber equals Vf+Vp—Vb, 
and that of the bomber to the fighter equals 
Vp—Vb+Vf. So we see that the velocity of 
each projectile with respect to its target is the 
same. 

Witiiam Levirow 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Many other readers questioned NEWSWEEK’S 
statement concerning the advantage possessed 
by the tail gunner in a bomber over the gun- 
ner im an oncoming fighter. Mr. Levidow’s 
equations are correct, but as he himself says, 
he neglects air resistance. Air resistance is the 
key to the tail gunner’s advantage. The best 
nontechnical explanation of this interesting 
problem appeared in the authoritative British 
publication, The Aeroplane, which said: 

The way to see the problem most clearly 
is to imagine both airplanes stationary in 
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relation to each other but both subjected to 
a, say, 220 mile per hour wind from front 
and back over them—the wind, in fact, 
caused by their passage through the air. A 
convenient way is to consider the airplanes 
fixed in a wind tunnel and firing at each 
other up and down the air ‘stream. The 
velocity of the bullets in relation to each 
airplane—whose relative velocity is nil—and 
to the air stream, are then the relevant con- 
siderations. 

In those conditions the bullets fired by 
the bomber backward are fired “with the 
wind,” those by the fighter forward “against 
the wind.” In fact, initially, the fighter’s 
bullets are traveling between the fighter and 
the bomber at the same speed as those of 
the bomber, but, whereas the fighter’s bul- 
lets are subject to the superimposed drag 
caused by the added air flow, those of the 
bomber have that drag component sub- 
tracted. 

To take an actual example: suppose each 
airplane is firing a 0.5-inch-caliber gun, of 
which the muzzle velocity is 2,400 feet per 
second. 

And suppose the speed of the air stream 
to be 220 miles per hour=S20 feet per sec- 
ond. Then the resistance of the fighter’s 
bullets is caused initially by 2,400-+-320 feet 
per second=2,720 feet per second and the 
resistance of the bomber’s bullets is on 2,400 
—3$20 feet per second=2,080 feet per second. 

As the resistance of the fighter’s bullets is 
so much greater, varying as it does at these 
speeds by more than the square of the 
speed, its kinetic energy or hitting power is 
obviously reduced much below that of the 
bomber’s bullets. 

Obviously the time of flight of the bullet 
from the fighter to bomber is greater be- 
cause it is exposed to the effect of a head 
wind. In effect it has to pass through more 
atmosphere. 

This fact becomes still more important at 
long ranges and as speeds increase. For in- 
stance, if a bomber can be made so fast that 
the fighter can attack only after a long 
chase, in which it has to approach from the 
rear, the bomber can open fire with great 
effect at long range, whereas the fighter can- 
not shoot with anything like so much 
potency. 

The effect is only now becoming really 
important with the speed of modern air- 
planes. But it may have a radical influence 
on future tactics. 





CAA-WTS Trainees 


I hope Newsweek can assist us future in 
structors, transport, and service pilots im- 
measurably in convincing Air Forces brass hats 
and Washington bureaucrats that we, CAA- 
WTS trainees should be considered as in active 
service. 

If you will investigate the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority’s branch of the War Training Service, 
you will find that at the time we began train- 
ing in the CAA’s civil pilot-training program, 
we were led to believe that for the next eight 
months we would be furnished subsistence and 
that we would be able to apply for a job of 
our own choosing with either the air lines, 
Army service pilot, or as an Army instructor. 
The organization of the CAA-WTS is in such 
an unstable state of affairs that when a student 
finishes each of his two-month courses, he has 
to wait without subsistence for two to three 
months before the WTS can find a place for 
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HEY GO AWAY... grinning... leaving all 
the love in your body pushed up into your 
throat. And no matter what the days may bring 
— the nights bring dreams of h-o-m-e . . . the 
swellest place on earth to a boy in uniform. 
Part of our job is to fix things so that h-o-m-e 
will always be home to him, to his mother, to 
his sister... and to you... come what may. A 
lot of this fixing you can tend to yourself by 
saving fuel and food... by working harder and 
smiling more no matter what sacrifices are asked 


... by regular purchases of War Bonds and 
Stamps. Some of it your life insurance agent 
can take care of as no other person can. No 
matter — just fix it — so that the dreams of your 
boy, and the boy next door, will come true. 


1857 op 1943 


th Northwestern Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY MILWAUKEE 





















On all warships of the Navy, the soda foun- 
tains serve the men in paper cups. Always 
plenty of clean service, no danger of break- 
age...each man gets his own new cup. 
Safeguards the men against contagion. 


2 e In the Post Exchanges at Army Camps 
and Marine bases, the soda fountain is the 
popular spot. Increasing numbers of these 
fountains serve in Dixie and Vortex cups. 


2. On leave, the entertaining of 
our boys in uniform is simpli- © 
fied by the use of Dixie Cups 
...in private homes, in can- 
teens, in the USO Club Houses. 
Youth is served...and health is 
safeguarded at the same time. 





bx 


On many fronts, on trains, in the 
air, in offices, war plants and 
public buildings, in the camps... 
Dixies are helping to protect the 
health of America’s warriors, 
workers and civilians. The paper 
cup has truly become a war-time 
necessity. 
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DIATE CUPS 


ONE OF THE VITAL HEALTH DEFENSES OF AMERICA-AT-WAR 


Dixie Cups, Vortex Cups 
and Pac-Kups... products 
of Dixie-Vortex Company 
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him in the next program. We appreciate 
fact that a member of any army must resign 
himself to the decisions of his superiors, but we 
also believe that he should receive compenss- 
tion for such ¢fforts. You can readily see that 
under such uncertain circumstances that it js 
impossible for us to find any work during thos 
between-course periods. 

The hitch is that the Army still considers 
WTS trainees as enlisted reservists. We re. 
ceive the same training and have the same 
duties as regular Army cadets and the Navy 
branch of the WTS, yet they receive $75 
month and we receive nothing. 


NEWSWEEK 





James W. JoHNnson 
Pvt. AAF-ERC 
Everett Field 
Moorhead, Miss. 





Postwar Horizons 


I have just read your new feature, Postwar 
Horizons, in the March 1 edition of News. 
WEEK, and I can tell you that I enjoyed it 
very much. Allow me to congratulate you on 
your “scoop” in introducing such a fine feature, 


Pavut Asano 
Topaz, Utah 


Congratulations from Canada, the country 
over which most postwar world air routes ar 
now being projected, on your excellent cover. 
age of international air transport in your new 
section “Postwar Horizons.” The fair and full 
treatment you have given to the many vital 
issues involved is a journalistic prize. Your 
article is not only excellent news reporting but 
is also sound air economics. 

D. B. WaLLace 

Montreal, Canada 


I want to compliment you for introducing 
“Post-war Horizons.” Government has never 
been known to substantially retreat from a po- 
sition won, but if businessmen all over the 
country will follow your example and do some- 
thing about looking into the future, and laying 
realistic plans to be acted upon, they can most 
certainly be kept from dominating our very 
existence. 

I also want to compliment Newsweek and 
Ralph Robey on “Mr. Wallace Spells Out His 
Postwar Plan,” on page 62 of your March | 
issue. Mr.. Robey has ably handled and 
startlingly driven home the dangers lurking 
in permitting our “intellectual” administrators 
to dictate our postwar economy. 

Frank S. CarisTIAN 

Boston, Mass. 


In your enthusiasm for development of 
Postwar Horizons have you lost sight of the 
fact that the success of Newsweek has been 
largely due to skillful brevity? In your World 
Airways story it looks as if you had skipped 
over Mark Twain’s admission that he didn’t 
take time to write a short letter. 


Frevericx C. Russell 
West Hartford, Conn. 





OPA Prices 


Take a tip from 40 years’ experience. There 
will be hundreds of thousands small and large 
service grocers out of business when the OPA 
prices get into operation. No allowance # 
made for delivery, telephone, and bookkeep 
ing costs which amount to at least 8 to 10 
per cent. . 

C. P. ANDERSON 

Flint, Mich. 
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HE worker who cuts 

a minute today from the 
production time of an airplane engine 
crankcase or a tank gear may save a life—or 
hundreds of lives—on the battlefronts. 


You'll find many such workers in America’s factories right now. 
And a good place to look for them is at the control levers of the 
Bullard V.T.L. In airplane manufacture, for example, V.T.L.s on 
many operations have cut in half the time required. Needless to say, 
they have accomplished this with no sacrifice of precision . . . with 
airplanes, you don’t sacrifice precision. 


Time-tested Bullard speed, Bullard precision .. . these are 
proving indispensable in shaping the weapons  —— 
we need today. The minutes thus saved, multi- 
plied by millions, will contribute to the econ- 
omies of a host of things the world will need 
once the war is won. 








THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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TRANSITION 


Born: To Arthur Lake, the Dagwood of 
the “Blondie” movies, and the former Pa- 
tricia Van Cleve, niece of Marion Davies, 
a Baby Dumpling to be named Arthur; in 
Los Angeles, March 1 . . . To Corp. and 
Mrs. Joe L. Brown, a daughter, Cynthia, 
in Hollywood, Calif., March 7. She is the 
first grandchild of Joe E. Brown, come- 
dian who is in the South Pacific enter- 
taining servicemen. 














Birtupay: William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 70, 
March 3. . . Pope Pius XII, 67, on the 
fourth anniversary of his election as Pope, 
March @. 


Marriep: Martha 
E. Knudsen, young- 
est daughter of Lt. 
Gen. William S. 
Knudsen, production 
director for the War 
Department, to Lt. 
Paul M. McKenney 
of the Army Air 
Forces at Robins 
Field, Ga.; in De- 
troit, March 4... 
Diane Guggenheim, 
daughter of Lt. 
Comdr. Harry F. Gug- 
genheim, US.N.R., 
Ambassador to Cuba 
in the Hoover Ad- 
ministration, to Lt. 
omg pedeewings 23g. § of Ex-Knudsen, 

y; in New 
York, March 6. Knudsen 


Divorcep: Karen Morley, screen actress, 
from Charles Vidor, director, in Los An- 
geles, March 2. Miss Morley, whose cur- 
rent job with the OWI at Charleston, 
S.C., ‘prevented her return to Los An- 
geles, was represented in court by a proxy: 
her high-school classmate Mrs. Louise Bar- 
rett, who testified “everything in the dep- 
osition is true,” including the charge that 
Vidor was “rude” . . . Dorothy L. Knight, 
from Richard A. Knight, New York at- 
torney who once made headlines by stand- 
ing on his head in the bar at the Metro- 
politan Opera; on grounds of extreme 
cruelty, in Reno, March 1 . . . In Reno on 
the same day, Marguerite M. Croston, 
Mrs. Knight’s secretary and governess of 
her children, from Thane D. Croston. 


Diep: Frederick W. Plaisted, 77, former 
governor of Maine; in Los Angeles, March 
4. He and his father were the only Demo- 
cratic governors of Maine until just be- 
fore the Roosevelt landslide of 1982 .. . 
Capt. Edward A. Fitzroy, 78, Speaker of 
the House of Commons; in London, March 
‘3 (see page 50) . . . Bishop Ernest M. 
Blackie, 75, dean of Rochester in England 
and chaplain to King George V from 1918- 
$0; in London, March 5 . . . James (Jem- 
my) Collins, 73, third baseman in the early 
1900s, former manager of the Boston Red 
Sox, and member of practically every all- 
time all-star baseball team; of pecumonia, 
in Buffalo, March 6. 
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The pact- Power OF KARDEX 
KEEPS YOUR 
PRODUCTION SCHEDULES IN BALANCE 


FOR MAXIMUM OUTPUT PER MACHINE AND PER MAN-HOUR 


Use Karpex. Kardex is the only visible 
e record system with exclusive Graph-A- 
® Matic signal control... the ‘‘moving 
finger” that gives you an instantaneous picture 
of your business, as fresh as the latest news bulletin. 
Kardex gives you the ‘‘fact-power’’ you need for 
making fast, accurate decisions. Kardex is the 
administrative control system now on the job in 
thousands of war plants, including two out of every 
three winners of the Army-Navy ‘“‘E” Award for 
production excellence. 


Kardex summarizes vital information for the time- 
pressed executive—tells you what action is needed, 
and when to take it. Kardex may help speed your 
war production, for here is the fastest, most efficient 
solution to every control problem you're facing 
today... materials, production, inventory, procure- 
ment, machine load, personnel. 


Use Karpex ror Propuction ScHEpDuL- 
e nc. Here’s how one war plant maintains 
* balanced stocks of every single part needed 

to meet rigid production schedules: E 
€) MATERIAL PROCUREMENT. Any signal on or 
behind the current week indicates that material de- 


livery or production is “bottle-necked” somewhere— 
flashes the need for expediting action. , 


PARTS AVAILABLE. The Graph-A-Matic signal . 
insures a balanced flow of parts —charting (in tens, 
hundreds or thousands) the number of assemblies 
which can be produced from parts manufactured to - 
date. Signals which “lag behind” the others indicate 
orders which require urging. 


SCHEDULED REQUIREMENTS. This signal shows 
the total number of assemblies which can be produced 
orders actually in process. 


The Remington Rand Systems and Methods 
Engineer in your vicinity can give you expert 
technical advice on installing control methods 
to meet every problem, Phone him today, or write 
Systems Division, Remington Rand, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Tas situation isn’t covered by Army 
regulations. But we're betting that 
Butch will find a way to handle it 
without spilling a spoonful! 

In fact, we electric companies know 
just how he feels. We have the same 
problem. Right now, we're being 
called on to balance service and 
low, regulated rates against fast-climb- 
ing costs and tremendously increased 
demands for electric power. 

We're doing it, too. Filling all our 
war orders. Giving America far more 
power than all the Axis countries com- 
bined. Pushing production up and up. 


Butch is ona 
BALANCED Diet! 





And besides that, we're balancing a 
big plate of taxes. 

Don’t get us wrong. We know the 
need of wartime taxes. We're proud 
that business-managed electric com- 
panies paid $620,000,000 in taxes last 
year. That was 23¢ out of every dollar 
you paid ‘us — 8c to local and state 
governments — 15c to the federal gov- 
ernment — enough to outfit 1,687,762 
buck privates. 3 

How is it possible to make so much 
power and meet so many taxes at 
the same time? Because of sound 
business methods and long experience 


Invest In America! Bay War Bonds and Stamps 
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— because men, women and manage- © 


ment worked together as a team. 

But while we're doing all this, gov- 
ernment and municipal power systems 
are not paying a penny in federal taxes 
to help win the war. 


Shouldn’t every one do his full 
share? 





THIS PAGE SPONSORED BY A GROUP OF 98 
ELECTRIC COMPANIES* UNDER 
AMERICAN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Not listed for 


*Names on request from this magazine. jaox of space. 
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“Thanks for helping 


Weare grateful for your help in difficult 
times. 


Here in the Bell System we have seen 
some 43,000 of our people go into the 
armed services. 






















Shortages of copper and other materials 
have made it impossible to add much- 
needed lines and equipment. 


We have been unable to install tele- 
phones for all who want them and many 
of our lines are overcrowded. 


Yet in spite of all this, telephone users 
have been tolerant and we have fewer 
complaints right now than at any time 
in the history of the business. Thanks a 
lot for understanding. 








BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


WAR CALLS 
COME FIRST 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Washington fully expects the Bis- 
marck Sea debacle, coming on top of the 
loss of Guadalcanal, to sting the Japs in- 
to some inajor face-saving—perhaps reck- 
less—move . . . Incidentally, the Jap 
shortage of planes in the South Pacific 
and China may be partly explained by 
F.D.R.’s threat to bomb Japan; appar- 
ently fighter planes and crack pilots are 
being called home for defensive duty .. . 
There are hints of a shake-up among 
lesser officers of the U.S. General Staff 
in Tunisia . . . Expect appointment of 
Herbert Lehman as head of a soon-to-be- 
organized United Nations relief group 
with headquarters in Washington. 


Civil Liberties Success 


Surprisingly enough, most Administra- 
tion officials were basically pleased by last 
week’s Supreme Court decision clearing 
Nazi propagandist Viereck. They believe 
Viereck can soon be convicted on other 
counts and, meanwhile, regard the court’s 
assiduity in protecting civil liberties as a 
big help in preventing revival of the last 
war’s hysteria, “witch hunts,” indiscrim- 
inate jailings by public authorities, etc. 
And they expect the court’s stand to be 
further strengthened by a reversal of its 
stand in cases involving the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses sect. One official strongly dis- 
pleased, however, was William Power Ma- 
loney, prosecutor of Viereck, whose tac- 
tics were scored by Justice Stone. He 
called all three press services asking to be 
read their stories on the case and ob- 
jected to the emphasis given Stone’s crit- 
icism of his conduct. 


Conference Boners 


Those in the know say the proposal for 
an Anglo-American conference to explore 
means of saving the Jews from extermina- 
tion by the Nazis involved quite a com- 
edy of errors. The idea was first proposed 
by the British in January. Last week the 
State Department gave out the text of its 
reply, saying nothing about the British 
initiative, but offering a suggestion that 
a conference on the subject be held in Ot- 
tawa. Newspapermen naturally assumed 
the U.S. originated the scheme and so 
wrote their stories. Mildly peeved, British 
officials in Washington next day carefully 
passed the word around that London was 
first to, propose the conference. Canadian 
officials were also peeved. They hadn’t 


been consulted about using Ottawa as the 
conference site and, furthermore, hadn’t 
even been invited to attend. 


National Notes 


Rumors that newspapers will soon be 
taken off the Manpower Commission’s list 
of essential industries aren’t true; officials 
say no such move is in the cards. . . 
Carter Glass’s friends see little hope that 
the 85-year-old senator, who has been ill 
at home for months, will be able to re- 
turn to active duty in Congress this ses- 
sion ... The Justice Department receives 
40 to 50 letters a day tipping off alleged 
war frauds . . . Senator McKellar, bitter 
foe of TVA and sponsor of the bill requir- 
ing Senate confirmation of government 
employes, is highly peeved at the amend- 
ment added in committee which specifical- 
ly exempts TVA employes. 


Fourth Term Reaction 


Now that the fourth term is being dis- 
cussed publicly by the President’s admir- 
ers, expect opponents to become much 
more open in their efforts to spike it. Vet- 
eran political observers predict that this 
time Jim Farley won’t content himself 
with standing by but will be a moving 
spirit within the Democratic party to 
block a fourth term. Formal organization 
activities to this end will probably get 
under way within three months (Farley 
may remain in the background at first). 


On the GOP side, it’s known that at least - 


one ranking Republican has approached 
Farley and suggested, in the event of a 
fourth-term race, a Democratic Vice Presi- 
dential candidate on the GOP ticket as 
a means of splitting the “solid South.” 


Army Air Power 


The Bismarck Sea victory, a clear-cut 
triumph of land-based aircraft over na- 
val forces, is reopening the old Army- 
Navy squabble over air power. Note how 
Army Air Forces public relations is busily 
exploiting the battle. It arranged last 
week’s suddenly called press conference at 
which Assistant Secretary for Air Lovett, 
an Air Forces general, a colonel, and a ma- 
jor spent more than an hour amplifying 
General MacArthur’s communiqué. Also, 
Air Forces public relations, with Lovett’s 
help, is gradually inching back toward the 
autonomy lost when its officers were dis- 
persed ‘hroughout the bureau (Periscope, 
Jan. 4) anc is in a better position to build 
up the Army’s views of air power. 


Navy Answers 

The Navy, recognizing the implications 
of the Army Air Forces’ triumph in the 
Bismarck Sea, is hurriedly getting ready 
to defend its carriers. For one thing, it will 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


try to debunk the carrier’s supposed vul- 
nerability to bombing and torpedo attacks 
by pointing out that three of the four car- 
riers lost were sunk by U.S. ships while 
afire but seaworthy, to prevent their be- 
ing beacons to the enemy. One absorbed 
the full torpedo complement of two 
destroyers as well as hundreds of shells 
before going down. For another, the Navy 
will assign an officer to a carrier to develop 
stories about the improved insulation and 
fire-fighting equipment aboard new carriers, 
and also to tell of General Eisenhower's 
dependence on the carrier ferrying fleet 
which has delivered hundreds of Army 
fighter planes to North Africa. The Arm 
has nourished the public illusion that all 
fighter planes, equipped with belly tanks, 
fly the Atlantic. 


Trivia 

Congressmen like to take cracks at 
“swivel chair” officers, but three of the 
four service committees in Congress have 
Army or Navy personnel attached to them 
. . . Americans who boarded the French 
battleship Richelieu in New York soon 
after its arrival claim they saw on the 
captain’s desk a dud naval shell inscribed: 
“Presented to the French colony of Dakar 
by His Most Gracious Majesty, King 
George VI” .. . In the hope of keeping 
soldiers from recognizing their diagnoses, 
Army psychiatrists frequently substitute 
“allergica ad bellum” for war psychosis, 
and “brickibus aureatus” for goldbricking 
in their reports. 





Trends Abroad 


les true that Allied losses to sub- 
marines have fallen off sharply in the last 
three months, largely because of the 
weather and increased convoy protection 
.. . However, officials now fear the Nazis 
will stake everything this spring on a huge 
underseas assault, sending out all avail- 
able U-boats at one time instead of us- 
ing them in shifts . . . High Soviet offi- 
cials, irritated by talk about where the 
Red Army will or won’t stop, point out 
that Stalin’s”policy has always been to 
smash the Nazis, even if it were necessary 
to drive to Berlin . . . It’s now known that 
the Germans have pulled at least three 
armored divisions out of France, leaving 
an estimated total strength of 30 divisions 
. . . The best information holds that the 
Finns have decided against any peace 
move for the time being. 


Chinese Immobility 


Few realize that in spite of minor Jap 
drives ‘in the south and east, Chung- 
king’s best troops are immobilized in the 
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munist Eighteenth Route Army there. 
And, on the other hand, the Eighteenth 
Route Army is concentrating more on 
Chiang’s troops on its flank than against 
the Japanese. This situation is worrying 
U.S. and British officials. China’s trans- 
port system is in an advanced state of 
deterioration and, as. long as an air line 
is the only supply route, trucks and loco- 
motives can’t be brought in. Consequently, 
it would be impossible, even if Chungking 
were willing, to pull the well-equipped 
First Army out of the north and swing it 
around in time to meet any major Jap 
offensive. 


Canadian Notes 


A leading Canadian shipyard is experi- 
menting with the conversion of a 10,000- 
ton cargo ship into an oil tanker; if it 
works, others will be converted . . . One 
of the current Parliament’s stiffest prob- 
lems will be reapportionment of its mem- 
bership; population shifts will result in 
the loss of eight members by Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan . . . Several U.S. com- 
panies are being invited to join in Can- 
ada’s search for new oil fields this sum- 
mer . . . A newly organized Industries 
Postwar Planning Committee is develop- 
ing a nineteen-point program for Cana- 
dian reconstruction, including unemploy- 


‘ment problems, building projects, etc. 


Laval’s New Order 


Creation of a new National Council will 
be .the next move of Pierre Laval in his 
effort to “reorganize” France along New 
Order lines. A tip from inside France 
reveals that Laval is about ready to an- 
nounce the council’s charter members. His 
group will replace the one created by 
Pétain and never called and will mark 
another step in the elimination of the old 
Marshal from the French picture. For the 
most part, members appointed by Pétain 
will be dropped, since Laval wants only 
trusted followers in his version of the 
Reichstag. To help make the new coun- 
cil more palatable to the people, word has 
gone out that it will draw up a new 
French constitution, but Vichy insiders 
are betting that such a document will 
never materialize. 


Mexican Notes 


There are several indicatigns that the 
PRM (Party of the Mexican Revolution) , 
organized by ex-President Cardenas, will 
be liquidated to make way for a new offi- 
cial political party . . . Though stocking- 
less legs are considered immoral by the 
older generation, government girls in Mex- 
ico City are threatening a “barelegged” 
strike in protest against the rising price of 
hose . Spanish Republican refugee 
groups in Mexico, encouraged by military 
developments, are now talking of recon- 
ciling all factions in order to have a united 
front ready to capitalize on any opportu- 
nities . . . In an attempt to establish 
opera permanently in Mexico, ex-Presi- 
dent Portes Gil has signed the famous 


Austrian conductor, Erich Kleiber, and 
arranged a  twelve-opera season this 
year. 


Soviet Reconstruction 


Visitors to Russia continue to be 
amazed at the speed and scope of Soviet 
construction and reconstruction behind 
the lines. In addition to repairing recap- 
tured rail lines, the Russians have been 
able to build an entirely new railroad from 
Kotlas to the head of navigation of the 
Pechora River opening another supply 
route in. the north to supplement Mur- 
mansk and Archangel. And railroads in the 
south which carry Allied supplies from Iran 
have been double-tracked in many places 
to increase capacity. Even more surprising 
is the fact that reconstruction in Stalingrad 
is already under way. Most of the railroads 
out of the city are in use, the harbor is be- 
ing prepared for spring thaws, and the huge 
Stalingrad tank factory is being rebuilt. 


Foreign Notes 


The Nazis recently suspended three 
French provincial newspapers in the Lyon 
area for secretly distributing code leaflets 
enabling subscribers to “read between the 
lines” when German censorship forbids 
open revelation of major news in their 
columns . . . The Swiss never bag any 
planes, but sometimes shoot up as much as 
1,000,000 francs’ worth of anti-aircraft 
shells when RAF planes trespass while 
en route to Axis targets . . . The Portu- 
guese have cleaned out a nest of Nazi 
informers at Horta, in the Azores, whose 
duty was to report on Clipper plane ar- 
rivals and similar events . . . Per capita 
food consumption in Britain today is high- 
er than it was in the U.S. during the 
depression year of 1934. 





Proteins or Carbohydrates? 


Don't be surprised if the Agriculture 
Department’s food program is soon sub- 
jected to a new and different attack. Nu- 
tritionists and independent farm experts 
are ready to take strong issue with the de- 
partment’s emphasis on proteins—the so- 
called “protective” foods. They point out 
that the last war’s basic diet was grain 
and insist that sooner or later the food 
emphasis in this war will have to pass to 
carbohydrates, too. The government’s ef- 
forts to increase meat production, using 
grains for feed, is regarded as a luxury the 
country cannot afford. Similarly, the de- 


northwest, watching the Chinese Com- 


, 


partment’s expansion of cotton acreage to. 


obtain more oil and more feed for cattle 
will come in for criticism. 


Air Chamber Change 


Here’s the final plan for reorganizing the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce: 
Scheduled for early adoption, the plan calls 
for a major streamlining job, with the 1948 
budget cut to 25% of last year’s figure, a 
new slate of officers (unpaid), and a re- 
duced board of fifteen governors (formerly 
$2). For the first time, representation on 


the board will be allocated to all major 
classifications—engines, light-planes, and 
accessories manufacturers, as well as both 
East and West Coast air-frame firms. 
The popular Aircraft Year Book will be 
continued under private management. An 
earlier plan to make the chamber a holding 
company for the various aviation groups 
has been turned down. 


Incentives vs. Absenteeism 


There’s nothing concrete yet, but in- 
creasing interest is being shown in plans for 
using incentive pay systems (see page 52) 
to combat absenteeism. Currently, incen- 
tive wage plans (piece rates or bonus 
systems for production over a base rate) 
are figured on a daily production basis. 
However, if they were computed on a week- 
ly or monthly basis, the worker with un- 
excused absences would find himself losing 
out in the bonus brackets and, with enough 
days off against him, would get only the 
base rate. This could be 25% or more below 
the pay received by those workers who 
were on the job steadily or had excusable 
absences. Proponents of the plan hold 
that this would be highly effective in 
discouraging absenteeism and _ boosting 
production. 


Business Footnotes 


With other forms of enforcement being 
dropped, the OPA will urge consumers to 
take greater advantage of their right to sue 
for damages when goods are sold them at 
over-ceiling prices .. . Rumors that whisky 
distillers will be given a holiday from war 
alcohol production to bolster liquor stocks 
are rife again but aren’t being taken seri- 
ously by the trade . . . The new white pen- 
nies look so much like dimes before they 
blacken with use that there’s sure to be 
widespread confusion for a time. 





Movie Lines 


At least one major company is con- 
sidering a sliding scale on film rentals to 
exhibitors, permitting higher charges in 
booming war cities .. . Warner Bros. has 
again rounded up a crew of translators and 
is building up a backlog of French issues 
of current pictures for showing in North 
Africa and eventually in freed France ... 
The screen version of John Steinbeck’s 
“The Moon Is Down” will have its premiere 
in Little Norway, Norwegian army camp 
near Toronto, where Steinbeck obtained 
some of the information for his story. 


Book Notes 


Rationing has brought an unprecedented 
boom in cook books, with 41 new ones 
appearing in 1942 (compared with eighteen 
in 1918), and more scheduled for this year 
. . . Ezequiel Padilla, Mexico’s Foreign 
Minister, has written a book on postwar 
Pan-Americanism called “Free Men of 
America,” which will be published in the 
U.S. in April . . . Daphne du Maurier’s 
next novel, titled “Hungry Hill,” is slated 
for May -publication. 











Nomebody else’s war 


Attica, New Guinea, the North Sea seem a long way 
away... Poland seemed the same to the Greeks. 


What if you do take a day off, quit early to wash up, walk away 
from the machine to have a smoke every half hour? ... Some Americans 
will die in those far-off places because what you could have made 
wasn’t there. 


What if you do slow down a bit, to make your job last longer? 
You won’t succeed but even if you did—every hour you add to your 
job adds an hour to the war—and hundreds of Americans will die 
in that last hour. i 


What if you do walk out for higher wages? You've got rights, 
haven’t you? So did the French, and that’s what they did to show it. 
And row thev haven’t any rights, and no wages as they slave in Germany. 


What if you do use up a little extra rubber, speeding —or slip one 
over for extra gasoline—or hoard a little food . . . It will never be 
missed—except by American soldiers. 


Why should you risk your business in war work or put your 
capital in war bonds—you earned it, didn’t you? .. . Yeu never would 
have earned it without free American enterprise—and war bonds and 
war contracts are the cheapest insurance you'll ever see, to keep the 
system that earned your capital. 


If Africa, New Guinea, the North Sea seem a long way away, 
remember that the enslavement of the Poles seemed a long way away 
to the Greeks, the French—and the Americans at Pearl Harbor. 
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Trends 





The Periscope Looks at GHQ of 


War Production 





The OPA reorganization ideas of Prentiss Brown’s new as- 
sistant, Clyde Herring, are in line with efforts to simplify pro- 
cedure, but they are in advance of the thinking of his boss. Her- 
ring talked out of turn when he spoke of letting the public do 
its own policing. 


Future steps will be determined not by Herring but by the new 
committee on organization which will make a top to bottom study 
of OPA. Herring is chairman of the committee, however, and he’ll 
be pushing his ideas of giving the public its head in price and 
ration matters, and not relying so heavily on the policeman. 


General outlook, as the committee starts its studies, is for con- 
tinuation of the policy of eliminating public irritants such as red 
tape, unnecessary questionnaires, overcomplicated instructions, 
etc. Some district and regional offices probably will be discon- 
tinued, while state offices and local boards will get more authority. 


Feontics Brown has been quick to make friends with organized 
labor. One step in that direction has been the issuance of instruc- 
tions that labor representatives are to be appointed to every price 
and rationing panel. 


Labor worries over meat supplies were eased by the OPA’s trial 
system of directing the flow of meat to retailers in Rhode Island, 
San Diego, and Los Angeles. ‘ 


Dollars and cents price ceilings all up and down the line are 
urged by labor to make sure everyone knows the top prices. Such 
ceilings are on the way for most foodstuffs—pork last week—but 
OPA is not inclined to make the change on all commodities. 


Don't bank on three pairs of shoes this year. All the OPA has 
promised, contrary to the popular notion, is one pair in the next 
four months. After that there’s a chance that the ration will be 
reduced. 


War-production outlook for the year is a subject of polite dis- 
agreement between top WPB officials. One group expects a sur- 
plus to develop in all but a few lines of munitions. The other con- 
cedes that surpluses will develop in some lines owing to changes 
in strategy, but doesn’t expect any over-all excess. 


The pro: The big struggle up to now has been to fill the “pipe- 
lines to the fronts”—equip our men and provide adequate re- 
serves for ourselves and our allies. Soon we will catch up with this 
demand, and it will be necessary then to produce only what is be- 
ing taken out of the other end of the pipeline. The big exceptions 
are planes and ships. 


The con: War will bring many quick changes in programs as new 
weapons are developed, old ones discarded, and objectives change. 
But it is highly unlikely that the time will come soon when pres- 
sure on materials and manpower will ease for lack of war demand. 


Buunt wpa “y from Manpower Chief McNutt to trade 
groups that they'll get no protection for their key employes from 
the draft, leave visitors to the capital gasping. Example: a milling 
and grain industry group was told to hire women regardless of the 
type job. No deferments could be expected, they were told, since 
even aircraft industry tool and die makers would be going 
soon. 


The Manpower Commission is considering, however, a plan to 
set up an intermediate list of industries between the essential and 
nonessential classification. The idea is to prevent the loss of so 
much help to war plants (but not to the draft) that their output 
would be cut below the bedrock civilian levels. The step is being 
considered as a result of protests from the Office of Civilian Sup- 
ply that the present classification system places partly essential 
industries at a disadvantage. 


Man wer draft legislation draws closer, but it still has an up- 
hill fight. It has an even tougher battle ahead than had the Selec- 
tive Service bill which was pushed by the same group. 


Congress is growing more willing to legislate on labor matters 
than it was two months ago. The Hobbs anti-racketeering bill now 
has the green light, and it will probably pass the House. 


The big factor now is the strike situation. If John L. Lewis calls 
his coal strike when his $2-a-day wage increase is turned down— 
as it almost surely will be (the WLB committed itself by holding 
aircraft workers’ raises within the Little Steel formula) —then the 
gates will be opened wide for all kinds of restrictive measures. 


Air cargo operations between the U.S. and the fighting fronts 
are quietly building up to impressive proportions. Cargo-plane 
production is increasing monthly, and output will go up sharply 
before the end of the year when two big mass-production trans- 
port-plane plants swing into operation. 


China-India routes are scheduled to get more planes during the 
year. And look for new routes to be opened up to the Far East 
to increase the flow of war materials there. 


The submarine menace will not be licked by the transport 
plane. Only a small percentage of the over-all war freight can be 
carried by air, and airmen continue to regard the plane as a 
means of moving only high priority stuff. 


Spectacular war developments, however, will be made possible 
this year by the increasing number of transport planes. It is 
rapidly becoming possible to draft this equipment for such emer- 
gency assignments as quick transportation of large bodies of 
troops. Such surprise moves can be expected to confront the 
enemy more and more as time goes on. 


The tax plan most likely to stick is the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee draft calling for a 20% withholding tax—3% in Victory 
Tax on income over an exemption of $624, and 17% on that over 
the present income-tax exemptions—to start July 1. 


But the Ruml plan still must not be counted out. Regardless of 
what the Ways and Means Committee does about canceling 
taxes, sentiment in the House appears favorable toward the year’s 
forgiveness provided by the Ruml plan—and there’s even a possi- 
bility that the chamber will take the bit in its teeth and vote for 
the Rum! plan when the tax bill finally reaches the floor. 


Government highway officials worry about the dangerous 
state of disrepair of some roads and streets, particularly in busy 
defense areas. The problem was pointed up recently at a meeting 
of defense officials in Detroit at which Henry Ford turned up 
bruised in body and spirit by chuckholes in the streets. 


Paint is going to get scarcer. The growing tightness of linseed oil 
is the reason. Production probably will be cut from the present 
70%.of 1940-41 to about 50%. 
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The next three miles are on Mr. a Mrs. Ivar L. Stone 


E STONES live in the pleasant town 

of West Roxbury, a suburb of Boston. 

And‘ offhand, their connection with 

the destroyer pictured above would seem 
pretty remote. 


Yet, the next three miles which this 
destroyer will travel are on Mr. and Mrs. 
Ivar L. Stone. Why? 


Well, the Stones heat their house with 
fuel oil. Two years ago, they had .their 
house insulated with Fiberglas.* As a 
result of using this superior insulation, 
they burned 500 gallons less oil last vear 
than the year before. The amount they 
saved will run a destroyer about three 
miles at $3 knots an hour. 


There are about 265,000 families like 
the Stones in this country with Fiberglas- 
insulated houses. This year, these fam- 
ilies will use much less oil than bad 
would if their houses were un- 
insulated—about 13214 million 
gallons less on the basis of the 
Stones’ experience. Or enough 
torun 100destroyers7950 miles. 


The amount of fuel saved by 


Fiberglas house insulation—whether in 
the attic alone or in attic and side walls 
—has always been considerable. But in 
time of war and in terms of fuel for 
destroyers it becomes highly dramatic. 


Less dramatic but very satisfying are 
the benefits in comfort and health of a 
Fiberglas-insulated house in wartime. 
For cold inside-wall surfaces take heat 
away from the human body. Even when 
the thermometer is over 70° you feel 
chilly if the walls are cold. 


And with fuel rationed as it is, these 
warmer walls make a house much more 
comfortable and healthful at the lower 
temperatures we must now live in. 


Besides, Fiberglas house insulation 
acts as a fire barrier. For this and all the 
other reasons, you can see why so many 
houses were Fiberglas-insulated before 

the war ... why so many more 
will be similarly insulated after 
the war. 


We are making every effort 
to supply Fiberglas House In- 
sulation (1) to aid even more 


in the fuel-saving program on the home 
front. However, the needs of the Army, 
Navy, and Merchant Marine, for insu- 
lating barracks, ships, and cold-storage 
units come first. 


We are determined to supply Fiberglas 
in increasing quantities for wartime uses 
where it is the only material suitable 
for the job to be done. Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. In 
Canada, Fiberglas Canada, Lid., Oshawa, 
Ontario. 


* 


(1) Fiberglas building insulation is distributed exclu- 
sively as “ Top”’ insulating wool by U. S. Gypsum 
Company and their dealers everywhere in the U.S. A. 
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LITTLE STORIES TO REMEMBER WHEN RATIONED GASOLINE SEEMS LIKE A HARDSHIP 















‘Listen, Doc 
.ask the General...” 


As emergency. A shrapnel case. The shadow- 
free light from the P-25 lamps in the surgical 

- lighting unit make him only a kid. A kid with 
an unruly blond cowlick and freckles. The eyes 
are Closed. Pain. Lots of it, probably. Luckily 
they got him in quickly. 








This is the 100-watt P-25 
lamp used in surgical 
lighting units. It is only 
one of over 400 different 
type lamps made by 
General Electric for 















The eyes open. Cornflower blue. The lips twist into war needs. 
a grin. They move. “Say Doc, ask the General if 
he can run the war without me for a few days!” 
da 
the 
_ he 
° . <a On enother Freat...G-E’s wartime If you run a war plant, no matter how : 
lighting service is showing war small, the advice of a lighting expert nas Ja 
. = = ie plants simple, practical things they costs you nothing. Call your nearest ee i 
a can do to get more light from their G-E lamp office and they will place a fl 
present equipment. This service is Wartime Lighting Counsellor at your ? 
helping war workers to see better disposal. Or your local electric service ch 
—see faster ... cut accidents, waste company and G-E lamp supplier can 
and errors, especially at night. give you helpful advice. d 
e 
in 
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Right Guess and Great Tactics 
Won Us Bismarck Sea Victory 


Allies Were Awaiting Japs 
and Used Every Type of Plane 
in Well-Coordinated Assault 


This was what they had been waiting 
for. In dispersal bays cut out of the tall 
grass and palms on the northern coast of 
New Guinea ground crews feverishly 
loaded up the bomb bays of the big planes. 
At Port Moresby, native laborers, their 
fuzzy hair decorated with the wild flowers 
that spring up at the end of the rainy 
season, worked as never before. Poker 
games stopped. in the jungle camps and 
phonographs were stilled. Somewhere in 
Australia, Gen. Douglas MacArthur paced 
back and forth in his headquarters. 

This was what every man in the South- 
west Pacific from MacArthur on down had 
been awaiting for weeks. They knew that 
the Japs would be forced to try sending 
reinforcements to their troops in Northern 
New Guinea if they intended to hold the 
vital bases of Lae and Salamaua. And 
when that reinforcing convoy appeared in 
the Bismarck Sea, the Allied forces intend- 
ed to give it a plastering the Japs would 
never forget. It was the great chance for 
the Allies to get a little of their own back 
for the defeats of 1942. It was an oppor- 
tunity for air power to prove what it could 
do against sea power. 

On Monday, March 1, a lone Consoli- 
dated Liberator bomber on patrol duty in 
the Bismarck Sea found an opening in the 
heavy storm clouds through which it was 
flying. Diving down, the pilot suddenly 
spotted what he had been looking for: a 
Japanese convoy of fourteen merchantmen 
and warships. Back to Allied headquarters 
flashed the message. All the way down to 
main repair bases in Australia the ma- 
chinery of attack was set in motion. 

The Japanese ships were proceeding un- 
der cover of a stormhead and some escort- 


ing Zeros from nearby bases such as Gas- . 


mata and Finschhafen. All through Tues- 
day the storm and their luck held out. Al- 
lied attacks made in the bad weather hit 
only four ships. But Tuesday night Cata- 


lina flying boats kept the convoy under ob- — 


servation as it turned south toward its 
destination at Lae. 


Wednesday morning the sun rose above 
the bright blue waters. It glinted on the 
insignia on the wings of American and 
Royal Australian Air Force planes as they 
soared through jungle mists and headed 
north. At Wau, where for weeks Allied 
troops have battled the Japs in the muck 
and slime of the jungle, soldiers cheered 
as wave after wave of bombers passed 
overhead. 

When the sun plunged with tropic sud- 
denness behind the mountains of Western 
New Guinea that night, the Japs had suf- 
fered their most complete single defeat of 


- MacArthur praised the Lord and passed the bombers 


the war. Of the convoy of twelve mer- 
chantmen, seven destroyers, and three light 
cruisers—eight ships had joined it since 
Monday—only two doomed destroyers and 
three merchantmen remained afloat. The 
next day they too were sunk. Some 15,000 
Japanese troops of the 51st and 20th di- 
visions perished—as many as were killed in 
all the weary months of the Buna cam- 
paign. One hundred and two Japanese _ 
planes were destroyed or damaged. And 
Allied losses totaled three fighters and one 
bomber manned by twelve men. The Bat- 
tle of the Bismarck Sea was over. 

The news of the victory was released in 
a special communiqué. It was hailed by an 
Australia still jittery over the prospects of 
invasion and was read to a cheering Parlia- 
ment by Prime Minister Curtin. MacAr- 
thur himself proclaimed that the Japs had 
suffered a major setback to their plans in 
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Newsweek—Fore 


This composite drawing, reversing the usual map perspective, shows tactics that won the Battle of the Bismarck Sea 


the Pacific and was moved to exclaim: 
“Merciful Providence has guarded us in 
this great victory.” 


Significance 


The Allied victory was so sweeping that 
it sounded nearly incredible. But it was 
accomplished by the application of two 
sound military principles: concentration of 
force and the employment of daring but 
first-rate tactics. 

Lt. Gen. George C. Kenney, commander 
of the Allied air forces in the Southwest 
Pacific, had foreseen the Japanese move 
far in advance and massed every avail- 
able plane for the specific purpose of at- 
tacking the convoy. Operations against 
other Japanese bases were nearly sus- 
pended for days. North American Mitchell 
bombers had been held in readiness for 
months, and one pilot commented: “We’d 
been sitting on our tails since Christmas 
and we were just waiting for a good con- 
voy job.” 

The perfection of the preparations was 
matched by the brilliance of the tactics. 
The methods evolved by General Kenney 
for close ground support have been among 
the best used in this war, but this was his 
first chance for a real crack at ships. The 
key to the tactics used was a coordinated 
assault carried out by every type of plane. 
At high altitudes, fighter protection was 
provided by Lockheed Lightnings. They 
ranged the skies between 15,000 and 25,000 
feet and engaged the new Mark 2 Zeros 
that the Japs sent up from their adjacent 
bases. Bell Airacobras assisted the Light- 
nings. Heavy attacks on Jap airdromes 
also helped keep down the enemy fighters. 

Next came the heavy bombers, mostly 
Boeing Flying Fortresses. Thanks to the 
powerful fighter interception, they were 
able to get clear runs over the targets and 
drop their 1,000-pound bombs from the 
fairly low levels that General Kenney has 





insisted are necessary for accuracy. But 
as they have so often in the Pacific, the 
big bombers proved nearly as useful as 
fighters as they did as bombers. A large 
percentage of the Jap planes shot down 
were destroyed by the Fortresses. 

The heaviest attacks were made by the 
medium bombers, the Mitchells and Doug- 
las Bostons, with the Mitchells bearing 
the brunt of the burden. These planes 
came in so low over the waves that their 
slipstreams created wakes on the water. 
Then they skimmed up over the ships and 
dropped their bombs at mast height. 
Vessels literally blew up in the faces of 
the plane crews, and some machines re- 
turned with their underbellies scarred by 
flying debris. Only a few torpedo bombers, 
Beauforts, were used with undetermined 
results. 

The attacks from mast height were made 
possible because of the decisive interven- 
tion by fighter bombers, mostly Douglas 
Bostons and Beaufighters. These planes 
dove down on the Japanese ships in one 
strafing attack after another. The rain of 
shells and machine-gun bullets was so 
heavy—the Beaufighter is armed with six 
machine guns and four cannon—that decks 
were actually swept clean of men. The 
Japs were unable to man their guns while 
green-clad soldiers and marines in crash 
helmets fell in swathes on the transports. 

In one day these coordinated attacks 
practically annihilated the Japs. They went 
on all day long and no less than seventeen 
separate assaults were made, reaching a 
climax in mid-afternoon when seven at- 
tacks were executed in 25 minutes. In the 
entire battle, the Allied planes made 80 
direct hits and scored 68 near misses. A 
total of 226 tons of bombs were dropped— 
a tonnage comparable to RAF night as- 
saults against Germany. 

The battle ended with a virtual mas- 
sacre. On the morning of March 4, the seas 


north of New Guinea were awash with 
Jap survivors on rafts and in barges and 
lifeboats. Squadrons of Allied planes ruth- 
lessly strafed them as they drifted. When a 
general was told that some hundreds of 
Japs had been spotted in boats, he merely 
said: “Send a formation of Beaufighters 
out to kill some more.” And MacArthur’s 
communiqué summing up the action ended 
thus: “There was scarcely a survivor so 
far as was known.” 


Berlin Blockbusting 


It was March 1, the tenth anniversary 
of the founding of the Luftwaffe. After 
dark, the sirens began to wail in Berlin. 
Just as they had done on Jan. 30, when 
daylight raiders held up Marshal Géring’s 
speech acclaiming the tenth anniversary of 
the Nazis’ accession to power, the ver- 
dammte Englander were spoiling the show. 

The first of hundreds of four-engined 
Halifaxes, Lancasters, and Stirlings roared 
over the heart of the Reich capital a min- 
ute or two after 10 o'clock. Then, bombs 
began to crash in the area dominated by 
Unter den Linden, the stately mile-long 
thoroughfare running eastward from the 
Tiergarten. Huge clouds of smoke wreathed 
the Pariser Platz, the big fountain-studded 
square near the Brandenburg Gate. Eerie 
flame-born shadows flickered on the neo- 
classic facades of government buildings 
along the Wilhelmstrasse. 

Within 31 minutes, the British bombers 
showered the city with thousands of in- 
cendiaries and some 900 tons of 2- and 4- 
ton blockbusters—nearly twice as- much 
as the Luftwaffe ever dropped on Lon- 
don. Pilots reported that the center of 
Berlin became a “great concentrated mass” 
of fires that were visible on the homeward 
trip as far away as Bremen, 200 miles to 
the west. 

That the damage was heavy was quick- 
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The recent victory of General Mac- 
Arthur’s air forces in the Bismarck Sea 
brings out some interesting points, chief 
among them this: Within a sea area, 
where all types of land-based airplanes 
could participate, was fought the first 
air battle for control of the sea and the 
craft transiting the surface. Even the 
encounters in the Solomons from Jan. 29 
to Feb. 4 were not as exclusively air 
battles as that which took place in the 
Bismarck Sea. 

To formulate some idea of lipanees 
strategy and what might be expected in 
the future,let us turn back a moment. 


‘} The sea geography from Japan to the 


Carolines is quite different from that be- 


‘{ tween the Carolines and Australia. The 


former area, except where close to Japan, 
is a wide-open sea space, while the latter 
is full of atolls and islands within an air 
hop of each other. 

With an eye to America as the No. 1 
foe, Japan must vary her strategy for the 
two sea areas somewhat. In the northern 
stretches her fleet should be ready for a 
showdown some day. In the south she 
must prepare island defenses to’stave off 
a break-through from Australia to the 
north. 





Tuins, its vaulted dome crashed 
and listed 


The Japs Are Slow in Catching On 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, USN. Retired 


The Japanese shine at infiltration 
tactics, and, given time, they can do a 
good job. Hence they started down the 
line of the Solomons toward New Cale- 
donia, and all went serenely until they 
were checked at Guadalcanal. But the 
big play was made at the other end of 
the line. If the Hawaiian Islands could 
have been captured, this would have 
done much to isolate Australia, particu- 
larly in the matter of air assistance, since 
these islands are the first of the stepping- 
stones to Australia. This, more than 


_ preparation for an attack on America, 


would have seemed to be the sensible 
military objective. 

But further to isolate Australia, the 
Japanese must hold the Northern Solo- 
mons and Eastern New Guinea. From 
their viewpoint, Port Moresby should be 
captured, for that port lies adjacent to 
the Torres Strait, the only practical 
passage into the Arafura Sea from the 
east. On the north and west, if such 
localities as Cape York, Melville Island, . 
Timor, Aru, and the Tanimbar and Kai 
Islands could be held and effective air 
bases established, with troops infiltrating 
along the southern coast of New Guinea, 
then Australia would face a controlled 


water gap to-the north which would have 
to be jumped. 


However, the eastern phase of the 
campaign took precedence, for this is 
the direction from which aid from Amer- 
ica comes. Hence we have had the sea 
and air actions off the Louisiades, similar 
encounters in the Solomons, the push of 
the Japanese over the Owen Stanley 
Range, the counter campaign in Papua, 
where the Japanese now stand with their 
backs to the wall at Salamaua and. Lae, 
_ it has become necessary to reinforce 
them. 


Had the Japanese been as alive to 
the capabilities of air power as they 
were conversant with sea and military 
power, they might have made a better 
job of the recent air action. But the re- 
sult to date has been that in an area 
ideally situated for land-based air strength 
to work at its best, the Japanese have 
been slow and only recently have awak- 
ened to its full potentiality, though they 
had plenty of previous experience. The 
action of Jan. 29 to Feb. 4 was the first 
example of the awakening. 

In the recent action we had a decided 
edge in quality of material and technique 
of maneuver. This should continue to 
grow from now on. The convoy that was 
smashed had land-based air support all 
the way. And the most amazing feature 
of the battle was not the sinking of the 
ships but the devastation suffered by the 
Japanese air force. It was as complete a 
defeat as a sea victory won by an A-1] 
fleet against an inferior enemy. 








ly attested by casualty figures listing 496 
dead and $77 seriously injured and by 
German assertions that numerous churches 
and hospitals had been destroyed. Re- 
ports filtering through the censorship to 
neutral capitals supplied the story of the 
most terrible destruction ever brought to 
Berlin. These told how 2% hours after the 


old St. Hedwig’s Church, near the eastern 
° 


burning interior,” 
American and British Embassies 
aged. Another story said the Air Minis- 
try was seriously hit. Still others reported 
that “whole blocks of houses were pulver- 

wed” and “many large public buildings 
wrecked.” 

One Swedish correspondent in Berlin 
successfully got round the censorship by 
an indirect method. To give an idea of the 
havoc, he quoted a German description 
of a recent Teid on Wilhelmshaven: “The 
bombardment of Wilhelmshaven lasted only 


8 
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ten minutes but in this short space of time 
entire districts were razed. After the raid, 
what remained of the civilian population 
crept out of shelters or cellars with pale 
faces and quaking legs. For weeks this is 
how the inhabitants lived—nights in the 
shelters and days spent cleaning up debris 
or extinguishing fires.” 

The: Berlin raid, which together with 
smaller forays against Western Germany, 
cost the RAF nineteen bombers, was her- 
alded by Capt. Harold H. Balfour, Un- 
der Secretary of State for Air, as only 


‘“the opening bar which will rise to the 


crescendo of a march on Europe.” For the 
first time, Stalin publicly congratulated 
Churchill on an RAF achievement. The 


Germans threatened that retalia-- 


tory attacks next spring would make 
Britain “beg for -mercy,” but for 
the present they could do no more than 


‘~ stage two insignificant counter raids on 


London. 

But the Berlin assault was only part of 
the round-the-clock Anglo-American air 
offensive against the Reich and occupied 
territory that had already broken all rec- 
ords. Night after night, the RAF battered 
Western Germany. The raids included a 
“heavy” attack on Hamburg and a “very 
heavy and concentrated” assault on Essen, 
home of the.Krupp works, which cost four- 
teen bombers. 


> 
md 


After the Essen raid, the Germans 
admitted “great” damage. Even RAF 
officers, who are used to scenes of terrible 
destruction, were astonished at the size of 
the explosions and the havoc in Essen. 
One characterized the raid as “by far the 
most outstanding show of the last six 
months and perhaps the heaviest and most 
concentrated air attack of the war.” 

Meanwhile, American heavy bombers 
kept up their attacks on U-boat bases and 
stabbed ever deeper into Germany. On 
March 4, besides pounding docks and 
warehouses in Rotterdam, they flew for the 
first time into the interior of the Reich to 
strike at Hamm, railroad nerve center 
140 miles east of Rotterdam and a vital 
supply point for German forces in the Low 
Countries and France. Five bombers were 
lost, but the raiders downed at least 
fourteen enemy planes. However, the fight- 
er opposition was described by one pilot 
as “ten times as tough” as on any pre- 
vious raid—a foretaste of what the Amer- 
icans will face when they raid Berlin by 
daylight. 


Duped Supermen 
The following article appeared last Au- 
gust in a leading German military maga- 


zine, Militarwochenblatt (Newsweek, Sept. 


14, 1942). It was reprinted in the current 
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issue of the Command and General Staff 
School Military Review. Although written 
seven months ago, it still constitutes one 
of the most striking testimonials to the 
astonishment that Russian tactics and re- 
sistance caused among the Germans. That 
the Nazis should find it necessary to publish 
such a set of warnings goes a long way 
toward explaining what is now happening 
in Russia. 


1—One must be a hunter. The German 
soldier in Russia is faced with an adver- 
sary who, culturally, is not his equal by 
birth. The greatest advantage possessed 
by the Russians is in their highly developed 
animal instincts and their lack of sensitive- 
ness to climate and terrain. If we are to 
conquer them we must be at home in 
woods and swamp. We must be able to 
find our way by night and in fogs as easily 
as in broad daylight. We must be_able to 
stalk our enemy and creep up on tim as a 
hunter on his prey. We must be able to 
build a shelter for ourselves in the woods. 
Whoever, therefore, desires to train soldiers 
to fight against Bolshevism will go out 
with them into the nearest swampland 
where he will train them day and night, 
summer and winter. 


2—QOne must be able to improvise. The 
Russian is a master of improvisation. He 
drops artillery shells from gliders; he im- 
mediately puts captured weapons to use;- 
he hurriedly gathers collective farmers to- 
gether into troop units, equips them with 
horse carts, and ‘tells them to find their 
arms in the woods. He has crossed over 
broad rivers on pneumatic rafts when he 
had no other means of crossing. He hurried- 
ly loads reserves into commandeered trucks 
and sends them into battle. We have 
learned from him. In the summer we 
motorized our supply columns: in_ the 
autumn we carried our supplies to the 
front by means of porters, in the winter 
by means of sleds, in the spring by the 
use of horse carts. We learned to build 
portable quarters of plywood. We made 
pack animals of cart horses. We _ built 
corduroy roads through marshlands when 
the highway was in the hands of the 


enemy. a 


3—We must learn to be tirelessly active. 
The Russian is not naturally. industrious, 
bitt he is given no rest by the commissar 
system which gets out of him all there is 
to be had. Scarcely a day passes that the 
Russian will not attempt an attack, be he 
ever so weak. He works every day at im- 
proving his positions, builds roads and 
fortifications in places where at the mo- 
ment no attack is to be expected. We even 
found strong fortified positions east of 
Leningrad with the front to the east. The 
Russians, therefore, must have counted on 
the encirclement of the city since the be- 
ginning of the war and made preparations 
for it. When a fight lasts for a considerable 
length of time, the German soldier becomes 
slack. How much blood can be saved by 
working every day on the position! Also 
by working at it every day, the shelter can 
be made more comfortable, more dry, and 
pleasant. How many vehicles can be saved 


if one will work on them constantly; how 
much other material can be spared if 
camouflage is erected to keep it out of 
sight of the enemy, etc. It must be clear to 
the soldier who comes to Russia that it is 
not an indication of cowardice to work on 
the position, but an obvious duty. 


4—One must be suspicious of people. 
As far as possible, the Russian employs 
cunning and trickery in his fighting. De- 
struction lurks in a thousand places, first 
of all with the Russian civil population 
which under no circumstances must be 
trusted no matter how innocent they may 
appear to be. Prisoners, especially the 
young, are completely sold on Bolshevism. 
They are capable of any treachery. In bat- 


tle itself mines, camouflaged suits, ambus- 
cades, etc., play a great role. Only a person 
who is accustomed to being always closely 
on the watch will escape these threats. 


5—One must be wide awake. The Rus- 
sian attacks almost exclusively at night 
and during fogs. He is constantly surpris- 
ing our troops. In the front lines there is 
no other way than to watch at night and 
rest in the daytime. Where the terrain is 
close, detachments in the rear often pay 
with their lives for lack or insufficiency of 
guards. In the usual sense of the words, 
there are no front lines and rear areas in 
Russia. Any one who lays his gun aside 
east of the old Reich frontier may greatly 
regret it the next moment. 
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Hush-Hush: dere are three of America’s newest weapons. Pictures can 
be published of them, but many details may not be revealed. The bigger anti- 
tank gun at top above is a 3-inch weapon that should compare favorably with 
any in the world. Its size contrasts with the 37-millimeter gun. At bottom... 
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U-Boat Warnings 


February was another good month on 
the high seas for the Allies. Losses were 
not much higher than the low totals for 
January. The German High Command 
claimed the sinking of only 825,000 dead- 
weight tons, and American construction 
alone amounted to more than 1,200,000 
tons. Furthermore, there was some evi- 
dence that the Germans had exaggerated 
more than the usual half to third in their 
claims. But this was only the lull before 
the storm, and in both Washington and 
London shipping and naval officials braced 
themselves for the beginning of Germany’s 
greatest U-boat offensive. 

The United States Navy prepared coun- 
termeasures. Last week it announced the 
launching of 60 sleek, sturdy, little war- 
ships, soon to be supplemented by at least 
240 more. A cross between corvettes and 
destroyers, they were christened DE’s, or 
destroyer escorts. Each cost $3,500,000 
and could be built in four months (in con- 






. trast to nine months for a destroyer) . The 


DE’s special job was to guard merchant- 
ship convoys. 

But the DE’s were accompanied by 
words of warning. They came from three 
men in a position to know: 


{In Washington, Secretary of the Navy 
Knox warned that Germany had 300 to 
400 U-boats, though not all of these were 
in service at the same time. He doubted 
that the raids on the U-boat bases in 
France did much direct damage to sub- 
marines parked in concrete pens, but add- 
ed that bombings “certainly are doing 


some damage—if nothing more than dis- 
rupting the life of the community.” 

q In London, A. V. Alexander, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, declared that though the 
gap is being reduced, “there is_ still 
probably a larger output of U-boats than 
the total number of kills.” 


{ In Washington, Sir Arthur Salter, chief 
of the British shipping mission and one 
of the world’s top economists, soberly 
warned that “the shipping situation is a 
grave and anxious one.” Though we are 
building more ships than are being sunk, 
“we are not doing so fast enough to trans- 
port military power as quickly as we 
should like.” 


Yanks With the RAF 


Merrill Mueller, Newsweek war cor- 
respondent, arrived last week in Tripoli- 
tania and was attached to the Ninth 
American Air Force with the British 
Eighth Army. This is his first cable from 
Tripoli. 

With the astounding record of six vic- 
tories for every plane lost, this reinforced 
and regrouped American aerial task force 
is a vital and integral part of the vast sky 
umbrella over General Montgomery’s con- 
quering Eighth Army as it pounds north- 
westward, pushing the enemy into the 
Tunisian pocket. 

Although it is composed of heavy- and 
medium-bomber groups and fighter squad- 
rons, the chief weight of the work has 
fallen upon the latter section of the task 
force, and it has carried out every assign- 
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...%8 the new M-10 tank destroyer. Mounted on an M-4 tank chassis, it is 
faster and lighter than the tank and carries the 3-inch gun. The ship sliding 
into water is the new DE—Destroyer Escort. Really a small destroyer, i 


may be the answer to the submarine in convoy work. 
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ment from fighting to strafing to dive 
bombing with miraculous success and a 
record of only four bombers under Yank 
escorts ever lost on aerial engagements 
throughout Montgomery’s desert cam- 


gn. 

But the Americans here want to make it 
plain that they are just part of the Royal 
Air Forces’ desert wings and operate under 
RAF direction. 

It is hard to tell that these men operat- 
ing our squadrons are Americans. Most of 
them wear British uniforms because these 
are better suited for desert work, and have 
toned their accents under the influence of 
the British broad “a.” 

Although I am restricted to air-force 
activities while I am in Montgomery’s sec- 
tor, it is hard to differentiate between the 
services because of the close liaison exist- 
ing in the ground and air activity. The 
commanding air officers and their oppo- 
sites in the ground forces eat, live, and 


work together, and that goes for every: 


group from Montgomery’s headquarters 
down to the smallest. 

Getting here is easy if you don’t mind 
the plane ride over the enemy’s lines, but 
once you have arrived life is more compli- 


cated. In the first place you mustn’t get . 


mixed up with the army, but there is so 
much ground movement on the part of the 
air forces as well as the army that it is 
impossible to tell where one begins and the 
other leaves off. In the second place you 
have come from the green, muddy, and 
sleet-swept pastures of Tunisia to the hot, 
dry, sand-swept plains of the Tripolitanian- 
Tunisian border—conditions identical with 
those over which the Eighth Army fought 
during the last three years—and you are 
constantly battling to keep your head from 
blistering in the sun and the sand from 
ruining everything. 

Driving to the front from this advanced 
base, you pass through long lines of supply 
in constant movement which reportedly in- 
volves more than 100,000 trucks. You also 
see signs everywhere of local Italian rear- 
guard actions and delaying activity, for 
Rommel never reengaged the Eighth Army 
after his main armies once started their 
withdrawal from Alamein. But the huge 
piles of captured or abandoned enemy 
equipment are a joy to behold. 


‘Tunisian Feints 


By pumping more troops than had been 
expected into Tunisia and by taking the 
offensive wherever possible, the Germans 
have already put the Allies behind on 
their timetable by several months. Last 
week as the rains eased off and the mud 
began to dry, Marshal Rommel continued 
his policy of hitting the Allies here and 
there in attempts to knock them off bal- 
ance and disrupt their plans for offensives. 

In the north, the Nazis cracked at the 
British First Army based on Beja and 
Medjez-el-Bab. All week, the Germans at- 
tacked British positions amid rocky ra- 
vines, green hillsides, and white-walled 
Arab villages. Waves of British infantry- 
men, heavily backed by artillery and 
Churchill tanks, as well as by Spitfires 
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International photos 


Tunisia opponents: Yanks stand guard in foxholes. Germans wait to attack from a shallow trench 


and Hurribombers, took toll of the enemy. 
But the Germans did make a 20-mile ad- 
vance and captured some handy positions 
before their offensive slackened and the 
initiative passed to the British. 

In the far south, in the desert before 
the Mareth Line, it was the Axis and not 
the vaunted Eighth Army that. struck. 
German infantry, supported by tanks, sal- 
lied out of the old French fortifications 
and launched a comparatively heavy at- 
tack against General Montgomery’s troops. 
They: ran up against stone-wall resistance, 
as they probably expected to do. Yet if 
the attack delayed the Eighth Army of- 
fensive by any appreciable time, Rommel 
could reckon it worth the losses in tanks 
and men. 

In the center of the line, the Germans 
continued to withdraw to the positions 
they held before last month’s_ break- 
through the American lines. United States 
troops reoccupied Sid bou Zid and ap- 
proached Faid Pass, from which the first 
Nazi onslaught was launched. 

Thus the Nazis ended just about where 
they started on Feb. 14. But their offensive 
against the Americans represented on bal- 
ance an Allied setback. This became clear 
as the scores were totaled up. Drew Mid- 
dleton of The New York Times in a dis- 
patch that passed the censor cabled: 
“Rommel was able to withdraw most of his 
armor . . . and retire to his original line 
with losses that are believed to be trifling 
compared with those of the Allies. He cap- 
tured more tanks than he lost . . . There is 
a tendency, now that Allied patrols have 
pushed forward to their old line, to treat 
this operation as either an Allied victory 
or an affair of minor importance. It was 
not a victory; it was a severe tacti¢ai check 
involving heayy American casualties.” 

While the Axis battled for time, the 
Allied air forces were busy softening up 


the Mareth Line defenses and battering 
the enemy’s coastal communications, ports, 
and airfields. The air offensive also ex- 
tended into the Axis’ sea lines of supply 
—where Boeing Flying Fortresses one day 
sank four enemy freighters northwest of 
Bizerte—and over Southern Italy. 

There the Allied bombing campaign, 
bolstered by attacks on communications 
and other targets by intruder planes from 
Malta, was carried out chiefly in three 
main geographical areas: the. boot of 
Italy itself ranging southeastward from 
Naples, nerve center of the Axis supply 
system; Sicily, with its air bases, ports, 
and strategic railroad system anchored at 
Messina, train ferry port connecting with 
the boot; and Sardinia, especially its chief 
port Cagliari, the site of a naval base and 
a group of airfields only 180 miles north 
of Bizerte. 


Battle for Railways 


For eighteen months Moscow lived in 
the shadow of grave danger. Just 180 miles 
away, in the ancient city of Rzhev, a 
powerful German army stood ever ready to 
strike at the capital. One after another, 
Red offensives broke against Rzhev. 

Last week, Rzhev fell. Its German gar- 
rison slipped out, and only a few detach- 
ments stayed behind to fight rear-guard 
actions and destroy the : Volga bridge. 
With the memory of Stalingrad still fresh 
in its mind, the Nazi High Command ob- 
viously decided not to risk encirclement by 
the Red forces sweeping westward on both 
flanks. Once Rzhev was gone, Gzhatsk too 
was abandoned. And with Gzhatsk gone, 
Vyazma was also untenable in face of the 
Red advance. Thus, the entire German 
wedge into the heart of Central Russia 
was crumbling apart, and, at its base, 
Smolensk itself was in danger. 


Farther north, on the desolate shores of 
frozen Lake Ilmen, the Russians opened a 
new front. In this region of rivers and 
lakes, a force under Marshal Semyon 
Timoshenko—whose_ whereabouts have 
been a mystery since last fall—drove for- 
ward against the powerful German base of 
Staraya Russa. 

The latest Red victories in the northern 
and central sectors threatened vital Ger- 
man rail communications and opened cap- 
tured lines to the Soviets. The Russians 
especially stressed the fact that they had 
gained control of the entire line running 
west to Velikiye Luki. In the south as well 
as in the north, the struggle began to 
center around the control of the railways. 


Significance 


The weather was one reason the Battle 
of Russia had become a battle for railways. 
Already the Ukraine was a vast expanse of 
mud. In another few weeks the thaw 
will send the carpet of mud rolling north- 
ward, until it covers the entire eastern 
front.'Then—and until the sun dries the 
soil late in May—the railways will be vir- 
tually the sole means of transportation. 

Control of railroads thus was essential to 
victory. This was why the Reds put so 
much weight behind their attack on the 
Bryansk-Kiev railway. This, too, explained 
Moscow’s elation over the capture of the 
line to Velikiye Luki. Some day soon, this 
railroad will become the lifeline of the 
armies hammering at Smolensk or Latvia 
(see General Fuqua’s War Tides) . 

In the Red scale of values, railroads have 
always ranked high. Back in 1985, Marshal 
Klementi Voroshiloff told a congress of 
Soviets: “Give us better transport! It is 
the blood brother of the Red Army.” Top 
Communists always drew the tough task of 
reorganizing railroads. Russia’s harshest 
laws were invoked against the slackers and 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Au» HeapquartTers IN NortH 
Arrica (by wireless)—At home people 
find it easiest to follow the war in broad 
strategic terms. The globe is a chess- 
board, and the newspaper reader is an 
Alice in Wonderland contemplating the 
nations and their national leaders reduced 
to her own size. But those at the front 
are like the Alice who has downed the 
potion labeled “Drink Me” and, having 
telescoped to a few inches, sees every- 
thing around her as at least twice its 
normal size. 

The other day in Algiers, a hen, depu- 
tized to lay eggs for a British billet, flut- 
tered down to the Boulevard Bougeaud 
from a hotel balcony and promptly be- 
came the sole concern in the life of her 
British clientele plus four Frenchmen, 
two Arabs, and three Americans who 
chased her down a rampway and two 
blocks farther on before an Arab effected 
the capture and made a deal with the 
owners for the restoration of the status 
quo. Eggs are hard to come by in this 
country. 

A day or so ago, I shared a ride in a 
jeep with an American soldier who had 
suffered a light spinal wound in the fight- 
ing north of Gafsa some time ago. For 
him the history of this war, its cam- 
paigns, and its fighting personnel were 
represented wholly by the events of a 


Through the Looking-Glass 


by JOHN LARDNER 


half week spent in one cold muddy area 
no more than 30 miles long and 10 miles 
broad. His mind was occupied by no 
other fighting, no other men, and no 
other terrain. It was ridiculous to ask 
him anything in his preoccupation about 
the generalities of global war and I 
didn’t bother with it. 


A pack of cigarettes will cover 
Tunisia on many war maps and we 
think of Algeria on the same scale in 
studying the conflict as a whole. But, to 
the soldier in Tunisia, “Hitler’s next 
move” will occur when certain low-rank- 
ing stooges open up with that gun over 
there to the right—an 88-millimeter gun 
perhaps, a tough gun in the testimony of 
the new front-line song: “Those Eighty- 
Eights Are Breaking Up That Old Gang 
of Mine.” 

The soldier is apt to see the towns 
and the cosmopolitan colors of North 
Africa before he sees fighting, and here 
again, as in the case of the egg-laying 
hen that escaped her British clients, 
there is much to think of short of Hitler, 
Mussolini, Stalin, and the Allied General 
Staff. 

There is local water—strictly for wash- 
ing; even the camels are leery of drinking 
it—which defies even hard-water soap. 
There are local restaurants with wine 


much more expensive than when the 
American first landed here and the in- 
evitable tangerines for dessert. There are 
the local girls—the honest ones sympa- 
thetic and graceful companions for the 
cinema or on walking dates but like the 
French jeunes filles all over the world, 
serious and bent on marriage; and the 
other girls, highly de luxe by Army 
financial standards. 

Everywhere there are shoeshine boys 
of vest-pocket specifications, good kids 
and willing workers but so persistent that 
the international phrase “allez scram” is 
now part of the Army’s language. For 
those who have the money and get there 
before the authorities, there are places 
that dabble in “marché noir” (black 
market) food, the equivalent in the 
victual trade of Australia’s “sly grog” 
traffic on the other side of the world. And 
there are hangovers from the mother- 
land—framed pictures of Pétain on the 
walls and his words preserved under the 
title “Paroles du Chef.” 


Stonewall Jackson sucked a lemon 
when he went into action. The American 
soldier of today consumes all the choco- 
late bars and peanuts the PX will allow 
him, and anytime two or more soldiers 
convene the billfolds come out and snap- 
shots of sweethearts, mothers, wives, and 
babies pass from hand to hand. There 
are plenty of leaders and citizens, ac- 
credited or otherwise, to take care of 
global strategy. The soldier takes care 
of the living or the fighting of the mo- 
ment here and now in North Africa as 
he did in all those other wars from 
Concord to Yorktown and Manassas to 
Appomattox. 
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the incompetents- in railway jobs. For 
years, reports on the tonnage of freight 
moved pushed foreign news off the Soviet 
front pages. 

Under such careful nursing, the rail- 
roads did improve. But the war put them 
under an almost unbearable strain. Count- 
less industrial plants, with their tools, ma- 
chinery, and workers, were bodily moved 
eastward. The factories thus uprooted in- 
cluded Russia’s largest, and their average 
migration was 1,000 miles. At the same 
time, masses of men and arms flowed west- 
ward, toward the front. Rolling stock res- 
cued from the Germans formed huge jams 
at rail junctions, and for months desper- 
ate, sleepless railway men struggled to 
break the bottlenecks. Sometimes the 
only way to keep the traffic moving was 
to lay rail detours around the congested 
stations. 

By last fall, the crisis had passed. In- 
dustry was rooted in new soil. The trans- 
port jams were broken. Traffic began to 
flow largely in one direction: west. The 
trip from Moscow to Kuibyshev, which 
took six days’in 1941, was reduced to a 


_ hormal three. When the great Red offensive 


opened last Nov. 19, the railroads were 
ready and able to cope with the burden of 
supporting the attacks 


One way used to ease the load put on 
the railways was to shift part of it to 
trucks. Eighty-odd thousand Lend-Lease 
trucks came from the United States. 
Dodges and GMC’s carted Red Army sup- 
plies in the Don River area. Perhaps 10,- 
000 trucks captured from the Nazis were 
also put to work. But the usefulness of all 
these vehicles was limited by the thaw. 

Red labor brigades are now working 
feverishly to restore traffic on recaptured 
railways. The main job before them is 
gauge widening. Wherever they advanced, 
the Germans altered the gauge from the 
Russian 5-foot width to the European 
gauge, 314 inches narrower. This enabled 
the Wehrmacht to move its supplies 
straight from the Ruhr to Kursk and 
Stalingrad. On retreating, the Germans 
often sawed off the tie ends. However, it 
was improbable that they could saw the 
ties close enough to the rails to prevent the 
necessary $14-inch widening. Rails can 
be fastened to the edges of the ties; then 
they last but a few months—but that’s all 
the Russians count on. 

Nevertheless, as their advance con- 
tinues, the Soviets will have to solve these 
all-important transport riddles: 


Equipment: The Germans did a thor- 


Pn 


ough scorched-earth job on the railway 
stations, junctions, and depots they aban- 
doned. They removed all junction frogs 
and blew up the bridges—including the 
great bridge over the Volga River at Rzhev. 
At Kharkov, for example, they destroyed 
the station and railway repair shops. 


Rais: With munitions holding absolute 
priority, Russia’s steel mills cannot hope 
to meet the demand for rail replacements. 
Shortly before the war, the Soviets bought 
a limited quantity of used rails in the 
United States. An order for new rails in 
Sweden was never delivered because of 
the war. Under Lend-Lease, 75,000 tons of 
rails and 17,000 tons of other railway 
equipment have been sent to Russia up to 
Feb. 1. But all this is a small drop in a 
very large bucket. 


Spare Parts: There is no shortage of 
locomotives and freight cars, for most were 
saved—and of Russia’s 59,520 miles of 
track half is still in German hands. But 
deterioration has been great, and no spare 
parts are being manufactured. 


Fureu: The railways have always been 
Russia’s heaviest coal users. Therefore, 
they suffered most from the loss of the 
great Donbas mines. The shortage of coal 
has been only partly overcome by in- 
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WAR TIDES 





As the thaws of approaching spring 
slow down the armies of the Ukraine, 
the tide of battle rolls northward through 
the corridors of the central front. For it 
is in that sector, Orel to Leningrad, where 
the Red Army—regardless of all other 
struggles northward to the Arctic Ocean 
or southward to the Black Sea—must 
fight the decisive battles to free Russia 
of the Nazi invaders. 

The lower corridor, lying between the 


Dnieper and Dvina, contains the direct 
route, through Vyazma-Smolensk-Orsha, 
to the ultimate goals of the battling 
armies—Moscow and Berlin. In addition 
to the river lines, the area possesses vital 
railway links uniting it with Latvia to 
the northwest, with White Russia to the 
west, and with the Ukraine to the south 
as well. 

This region is the main bulwark of the 
German line from Leningrad to the Black 
Sea. It is hinged to the south front 
by the hedgehog defenses of Orel and 
Bryansk and to the upper corridors by 
the fortified triangle Smelensk-Orsha- 
Vitebsk. It was across this corridor that 
the first German major offensive was 
launched, and it is on this central plateau 
that the Red Army is sparring for its 
final drive across White Russia which, if 
successful, would cut’in twain the Ger- 
man armies of the north and south as 
effectively as Sherman’s march to the 
sea divided the Confederacy. In this cor- 
ridor, therefore, are found Hitler’s strong- 





present front and the valleys of the . 


The Central Front After Rzhev 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 
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Russian front: Three vital corridors 


est bastions, and it is against these pivotal 
points that the Red Army’s attacks 
directed. ‘ 
The occupation of Rzhev, gateway to 
Moscow, compares in strategical impor- 
tance with the greatest victories of the 


Russian winter offensive (see War Tides, ° 


Dec. 7, 1942, and Feb. 1, 1943) . The Ger- 
man evaluation of the town as being 
“equal to half of Berlin” is an acknowledg- 
ment of its keystone position in the 
Velikiye Luki-Vyazma arch. And the re- 
treat from this stronghold is a true indi- 
cation that the Hitler threat against the 
Soviet capital has ended. 


With Rzhev and Gzhatsk in its cee | 
the Red Army’s pressure increases against 
Vyazma and Bryansk, while Orel, at the 
start of this week, was almost encircled. 
The fall of these fortresses would open 
wide the gateway to the Nazi citadel of 
Smolensk and dangerously threaten the 
whole German defense system in this cor- 
ridor. And the opening of the railroad to 
Velikiye Luki will give impetus to the 
launching of an attack southward in sup- 
port of the main effort from the east, 
directed on Smolensk, and, in time, to 
the drive toward Latvia. 


In the middle corridor—the area east 
of the Latvian border—lie the roadways 
to the Baltic. And here rests the Russian 
spearhead deep into the German lines in 
the Velikiye Luki sector—a vital spring- 
board position for launching a drive to 
the west or south. In Russian hands this 
corridor would become a grave threat to 
the German Baltic flank and would be a 
pivotal support for Timoshenko’s forces 
to the north. 

The upper corridor, south of Leningrad 
between Lakes Peipus and Ilmen, holds 
the north and south communication lines 
and the lateral routes to Estonia. The 
recent capture of Demyansk, the focal 
center of resistance of the Valdai Hills 
region, further endangered the partly en- 
circled German-occupied city of Staraya 
Russa and the fortified base at Kholm. 
Continued Russian successes in this area 
would be the signal for an offensive 
against the important Nazi-held railway 
centers of Dno and Pskov, and a threat 
to the whole Nazi defense structure in 
the Leningrad area. 

Although the cry for help is heard from 
all fronts, it is the call of the Red Army 
that must be heeded first, for it is in 
these central battle corridors of the Rus- 
sian front that Hitler’s eastern legions 
can be defeated this year. 





creased coal output east of the Urals and 
by a switch to wood and peat. 


The Reds tackled their railway prob- 
lems with the same ruthlessness with 
which they fought their battles. To widen 
the gauge and repair the beds of the recap- 
tured lines, they conscripted the local popu- 
lation into Army-directed labor gangs. To 
supply their new industries and their troops, 
they planned 6,800 miles‘of new railways 
last year. They bought railway equipment 
in the United States, including the largest 
order for automatic signals ever placed in 
this country. Their railroad to Murmansk 
often sank out of sight in the treacherous 
tundra—but it was shored up. When Len- 
ingrad cried for supplies, the Reds laid a 
railroad across the ice of Lake Ladoga. 

The miracle man of Russian transport 
is Lazar Kaganovich. For more than a dec- 
ade now, this swarthy human dynamo 
has been Stalin’s favorite trouble shooter. 
After the terrible famine of 1933, Stalin 
rushed him to the Ukraine to organize the 
harvesting of the 1934 crop. Kaganovich 


combined oratory with an iron hand and 
special tractor shock brigades and did the 
job. When the railways buckled under a 
wave of accidents—60,000 collisions in a 
single year—Stalin made him Commissar 
of Railways. He got the same post a sec- 
= time when his successor botched the 
job. 

There were few tasks Kaganovich did 
not tackle. He built the Moscow subway, 
a section of which was shown at the New 
York World’s Fair. He “bossed” the Mos- 
cow Communist.machine. He revised text- 
books. In many branches of industry—oil, 
coal, steel, machinery, chemicals—he 
proved himself a superb organizer and effi- 
ciency expert. He knew the limits of hu- 
man endurance, and he drove men right 
up to those limits. But it was the railways 
which always remained his specialty, and 
he visited the United States in 1937 to 
study American methods. 

ovich is one of the few remaining 
“Old Guard” Bolsheviks still in power. He 
was a young and rebellious shoemaker 
when he joined the party in 1911, and he 





stayed with it through all its troubles. A 
born spellbinder, he rose quickly to the 
omnipotent ten-man Polit-Bureau which 
rules Russia. Today, he is one of the three 
secretaries of the Communist party. The 
other two are Andrei Zhdanoff, the Lenin- 
grad boss, and Stalin. 

Kaganovich’s loyalty to Stalin is un- 
wavering. He wears a Stalinesque mus- 
tache, assumes Stalin’s gestures, and copies 
Stalin’s dress. Whatever tasks he performs, 
he gives all credit to Stalin. He shies away 
from publicity. His working day seldom 
goes below sixteen hours, and he contents 
himself with four or five hours of sleep. 

When Hitler’s armies raced across the 
Ukraine last year, Stalin rushed Kagano- 
vich to the Caucasus to team up with 
Gen. Ivan Tulyeneff: In this post, Kagano- 
vich rallied the civilians to new efforts 
and sacrifices, and saw to it that the earth 
captured by the foe was really scorched. 
The battle won,.Kaganovich returned to 
his modest apartment in the Kremlin last 
month. His new job: Commissar for 


_ Transport. 
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Decisions Loom on Manpower 


as White House Takes a Hand 


Rising Capital Confusion 
Over Muddled Labor Problems 
Prompts Roosevelt Action 


In its fifteenth month of war, America 
knew it had reached a point of severe 
strain in its power to make war. Even for 
the most mechanized nation on earth, the 
limit to the reserves of men and muscles 
and brains could be crucial. That the man- 
power shortage had indeed become crucial 
was apparent in Washington, in every city 
and village, and in every farm and factory. 

In the capital the crisis was blurred in 
a fog of words. Congressmen and czars, de- 
partments and committees attempted to 
deal with all. of the problem or part of it. 
The motions many of them made toward 
concrete action had about them the look 
of conscious futility. Not until the week 
end did any sign appear that the White 
House had mustered its initiative and 
moved decisively. President Roosevelt 
called in an “inner cabinet” and requested 
them to thresh out the whole manpower 
mess—and quickly. 

The crux of the nite: was the mili- 
tary’s goal for the end of this year: close 


to 11,000,000 men. An increase of 4,300,000. 


men over 1942, the figure broke down thus: 
Army, 8,200,000; Navy, 2,200,000; Marines, 
$87,965, and Coast Guard, 192,360. Over- 


seas the Army has 1,500,000 now and will 
have 2,700,000 by the end of the year and 
4,750,000 by the end of 1944—with 8,450,- 
000 left at home. 

Based on that reckoning, military chiefs 
have declared that there will be no further 
drafting during 1944, except to fill gaps 
left by attrition—the dead and permanent- 
ly disabled, etc—estimated at 396,000 
during 1943. 

Around these goals—and strictly de- 
pendent on them—revolved the nation’s 
two other major manpower needs: pro- 
duction of food and munitions. Manpower 
officials had estimates (see chart) : 10,500,- 
000 workers needed in munitions factories 
by the end of 1943, 8,000,000 in essential 
nonagricultural industries, 8,900,000 in 
agriculture—adding up to an increase of 
2,100,000 workers over last year’s total. 
Counting replacements for the 4,300,000 
men being drawn off to the armed forces 
this year, civilian requirements for the 
war manpower pool totaled some 6,400,000 
more workers. 

Thus, of the nation’s total available 
labor force—estimated at from 62,500,000 
to 65,000,000—about $8,000,000, or 60 per 
cent, were slated to be either in the armed 
forces or engaged in activities essential to 
the war by the year’s end. Clearly, a period 
of stress was at hand: in order for the 
farms and factories—already hard pressed 
by labor shortages—to meet their goals 


without injury to stated military goals, it 
would be necessary to draw heavily on 
workers engaged in nonessential industries 
and on the reservoir of housewives and 
others who now do not work. 

The question was how? Could it be done 
by voluntary means? If legal compulsion 
was necessary, how would the government 
police it? What about housing and trans- 
portation for workers forced to move from 
a nonessential job in one area to an es- 
sential job in another? 

These were some of the questions that 
plagued Washington last week. As they 
grew in number and complexity, so did the 
indecision and the arguments. 


Forces: Some went back to funda- 
mentals and questioned the goals set by: 
the military. In Congress a bill sponsored 
by Rep. Paul J. Kilday, Texas Democrat, 
would defer fathers until all prior categories 
were exhausted, and another bill by Sen. 
Burton K. Wheeler of Montana would not 
only defer fathers, but entirely exempt 
them. 

Such Congressional proposals could con- 
ceivably upset the war chiefs’ well-laid 
plans. But the best Capitol Hill opinion 
held that a sizable majority of Congress 
was satisfied that the men hired to run the 
war had set their sights only after serious 
consideration of all angles — including a 
possible shipping shortage that might pre- 
vent soldiers from going overseas as fast 
as planned. 

Two developments last week sped the 
military toward its goal. On Sunday Se- 
lective Service revised its ruling on draft 
registrants aged 38 to 45. A directive to 
local draft boards stopped the current 
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Facts About Our Spanish Policy 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


a 

Spain is one of the few remaining 
nonbelligerent nations. Spain and Span- 
ish Morocco lie athwart the western 
entrance to the Mediterranean and on 
the flank of the Allied armies in French 
North Africa. Spain is economically ex- 
hausted and militarily too weak to resist 
a German invasion. But it is highly 
important to us that Spain do nothing 
to encourage the Germans to come in, 


and that, if they do, Spain give them. 


the minimum of collaboration. 

How do we discourage Spain from 
cooperating actively with the Axis? By 
trying to convince the present political 
and military leaders of Spain that the 
United Nations will win-the war. By 
trying to convince them that they have 
nothing to fear from such a victory— 
provided they do not collaborate with 
the Axis. (The proviso is all-important 
— it is often overlooked by critics of our 
Spanish policy.) By strengthening the 
conviction of various @lements in Spain 
that an Axis victory would be a disaster 
for Spain. By providing Spain with a 
modicum of economic aid, so that it 
will not feel compelled to throw itself 
into the arms of Germany. 

Suppose we said to Franco: “If we 
win, we will throw you out.” Suppose 
we refused to permit Spain to import 
essential products for which it is able 
to pay. Does anyone suppose that such 
a policy would not encourage Spain to 
collaborate actively with the Axis? Yet 
this is the policy which some myopic 
“liberals” would have us adopt. 

We are exporting cotton, food, and 
other necessities to Spain. So is Britain. 
We are permitting Spain to obtain 
4,000,000 barrels of oil a year, which is 


about 60 per cent of her normal peace- 


time requirements. All but 100,000 of 
this comes from the Dutch West Indies 
and is hauled in fifteen Spanish tankers. 
In addition, 100,000 barrels of lubri- 
cating oil, unobtainable elsewhere, go 
from the United States. The oil carried 
from the West Indies to Spain would do 
us no good. Our petroleum shortage on 
the East Coast is due solely to lack of 
transportation. 

The oil for Spain moves in Spanish 
tankers. Every barrel is checked from 
the point of origin to the principal con- 
signees on arrival in Spain, every Span- 
ish tanker is examined by American 
representatives to be sure that no 
petroleum has been removed en route. 
Distribution is a monopoly of the 
Spanish Government. An American 
actually sits on the Spanish oil control 
board, with full access to all records. 
He is a former representative of Socony- 
Vacuum, and he has nine inspector- 


assistants who roam through Spain at 
will. They make sure that no oil leaks 
out, and that Spain has at no time more 
than two months’ supply of any type 
of petroleum product. Most of the oil 
is used by Spanish industry and rail- 
roads, since Spain is poor in coal and 
hydroelectric resources. 

Thus Spanish imports of petroleum 
are closely supervised. The alternatives 
are to permit Spain to import petroleum 
without control or to lay down a block- 
ade. The first would be soft-headed, 
and the second would be a direct provo- 
cation to Spain to go to war as an Axis 
partner. If the Germans invade Spain, 
the blockade will be established. As ‘no 
more than two months’ minimum supply 
for Spain will be on hand, the Germans 
not only will find little petroleum for 
military use but will have to assume 
almost at once the entire burden of fuel- 
ing Spanish industry and transportation. 


All this adds up to sound diploma- 


cy. But there is more to the account of 
our trade with Spain. As Under Secre- 
tary of State Welles said, it is two-way 
trade. What he did not say is that it is 
not evenly balanced trade. We are buy- 
ing more from Spain than we are selling 
to Spain, by a considerable margin. We 
are paying high prices, but in war it is 
real goods, not dollars, which count. 

The things we are buying from Spain 
are valuable not only to us, but to the 
Germans. These include tin, mercury, 
and tungsten—and sheepskins, which 
are a source of warm clothing which 
German soldiers need so badly on the 
Russian front. In short, we are buying 
preclusively. We are not getting the 
entire Spanish exportable production of 
critical items, but our share has been 
rising to the detriment of the Germans. 
The British also are obtaining useful 
materials from Spain. 

Our policy of exporting to Spain and 
permitting Spain to import oil from the 
Western Hemisphere in its own tankers, 
is both sound diplomacy and sound 
economic warfare. It is thus doubly 
justified. The Board of Economic War- 
fare—which had its reservations about 
the State Department’s pre-invasion 
policy in French North Africa (chiefly 
because the BEW was not informed of, 
and failed to sense, the strategic pur- 
pose of that policy)—supports com- 
pletely the State Department’s Spanish 
policy. Indeed, it is hard to see how 
anyone could disagree with our Spanish 
policy except those who put ideological 
preconceptions above the lives of Ameri- 
can troops and winning the war in the 
least time and at the least cost possible. 
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classification of men over 88 as 4-H, and 
ordered all 4-H registrants as of May 1 
reclassified according to the standard occu- 
pational, dependency, and other considera- 
tions. If age is their only claim to defer- 
ment, they will be placed in a new cate- 
gory tagged 1-A-H and probably inducted 
for limited service. 

As for the drafting of fathers, War Man- 
power Czar Paul V. McNutt threw a sop 
to the Kilday bill’s 8 proponents by promis- 
ing to protect “bona fide family relation- 
ships” as long as possible. But this con- 
solation promised to be short-lived. WMC 
officials freely predicted that drafting of 
fathers would begin around May 1 in some 
areas, by midsummer in others. 

















































Farms: The farm bloc achieved an 
initial victory when the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, voting 9-to-7, approved 
the Bankhead bill to grant blanket defer- 
ment until Jan. 1, 1944, to registrants 

“regularly engaged in an agricultural oc- 
cupation.” 

But the War Department opposed the 
measure strongly. Under Secretary Robert 
P. Patterson warned committeemen that it 
would “excuse from military service any- 
one who raises a few vegetables or has a 
few apple trees, regardless of whether his 
contribution to the food supply is a real 
one.” Then Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
leader of committeemen opposed to the 
measure, offered an amendment providing 
deferment only for those farm workers who 
measured up to standards of “essentiality” 
set by Selective Service and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Further to forestall action on the Bank- 
head bill while answering some of its ob- 
jectives, WMC Chief McNutt on Saturday 
ordered local draft boards to defer all “nec- 

” farm workers even if by so doing 
they were unable to fill local draft quotas. 
But the boards must also refer to state 
and county war boards of the Department 
of Agriculture any farm workers who do 
not produce enough “agricultural units” to 
be considered essential; these would be 
transferred to other farms where they 
could produce more. 


Industry: On the industrial-manpow- 
er front, the Senate Military Affairs Com 
mittee opened hearings on a measure which 
may provoke the stiffest fight of all: the 
Austin-Wadsworth National Service bill 
providing for a labor draft of men 18 to 
65, and women 18 to 50 (Newsweek, Feb. 
15). Here again the military clashed with 
civilian ideas. Seeretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson endorsed the bill, but WMC Chief 
McNutt opposed it on the ground that 
voluntary methods had not yet been 
fully plumbed. In this McNutt was sec- 
onded by Bernard M. Baruch, who termed 
the bill “slavery” because it forced in- 
dividuals to work for employers operat- 
ing for profit. President Roosevelt him- 
self was waging active undercover oppo- 
sition to it. But growing capital opinion 
held that the cold facts of the manpower 
crisis would eventually force the measure’s 
adoption. 

Workers already in war jobs also came in 








DON’T wave or signal or 
try to attract the’ attention of a 
man marching in formation. 
He’s not allowed to answer or 
even look at you—regulations 
say he must look straight ahead. 


DON’T try to surprise your 
soldier by dressing in “military 
fashion”—above all, don’t wear 
slacks! Wear your prettiest, 
most feminine clothes — that’s 
the way he wants to see you. 


*W ith men in the Army, 
Navy, Marines, and the 
Coast Guard, the favorite 


(Based on Actual Sales Records in 
Post Exchanges, Sales Commissaries, 
Ship’s Service Stores, Ship’s Stores, 


2.4. ReyoldstobaccoCo., Winton Selon, N.C, SOD 


Do remember 





are first in the service 


ANT to know a secret about that 
man of yours in the Army? 

Well then, it’s this: in spite of the 
fact that he’s doing the biggest job in 
the world—the “little things” count for 
alot with him. 

“Little things” like the right cigarette, 
for instance. There’s a good reason why 
men in tlie Army, the Navy, the Coast 
Guard, and the Marines prefer Camel. 
You see, Camels are expertly blended 
from costlier tobaccos — tobaccos that 
are rich in flavor, for lasting enjoyment 
—tobaccos that give extra mildness, yet 
are never flat or thin-tasting. 

Trust the men in the service to spot 
the difference! And, of course, that goes 
for millions of smokers on the “home 
front,” too. They know that Camels are 
more pleasing every way. 


cigarette is Camel. 


and Canteens.) 


WAR BONES & 





DON'T ask a soldier to 


carry packages or an umbrella. 
He'll do it, of course, if you ask 
him to—but it’s considered un- 
military and it’s apt to get him 
into difficulties. 





THE Th ZONE 


DON'T send him anything 


too big to conceal. At daily bar- 
racks inspection, nothing must 
show but government property. 
The preferred gift is cigarettes 
...and the favorite is Camel. * 
























—where cigarettes 
are judged 


The “Tt-ZONE“"— Taste and Throat— 
is the proving ground for cigarettes. 
Only your taste and throat can de- 





cide, which cigarette tastes best to you...and how it 
affects your throat. For your taste and throat are abso- 
lutely individual to you. 

Based on the experience of millions of smokers, we be- 
lieve Camels will suit your “T-ZONE“ to a “T.“ 


What Econ Coman wants to know about a Man... 


- 


that he realizes that wars Ps that he is just as thoughtful 

are not won by money alone, 7 in his choice of a whiskey, 

but by men—and sends ; “ preferring one so mild, so fine 
books and games for relaxation!... _ 7 . it adds pleasure to his leisure... 
that he knows how important _f that he compliments his taste 
relaxation is on the home front— yp (tt fa for the “First In Quality” 

and makes the night thrilling ’ a by always serving Old Schenley, 
by sending her flowers! . ReS ‘ * America’s Mildest Bottled-In-Bond! 
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Furs by Jaeckel, New York. 


Straight Bourbon Whiskey — 100 Proof — This whiskey is 6 years old. Stagg-Finch Distillers Corporation, New York City 
[TUNE IN! SCHENLEY’S “‘CRESTA BLANCA WINE CARNIVAL” WITH MORTON GOULD’S ORCHESTRA. REFER TO YOUR LOCAL PAPER FOR TIME AND STATION] 
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for Congressional consideration last week. 
The House Naval Affairs Committee held 
hearings on a bill proposed by Rep. Lyn- 
don B. Johnson of Texas, requiring gov- 
ernment contractors and subcontractors to 
turn over to the WMC the record of em- 
ployes’ unjustified absences (NEWSWEEK, 
March 8). In turn, the WMC would present 
these reeords—in the case of men of mili- 
tary age—to local draft boards. This work- 
or-fight measure lost some ground when 
Rep. Andrew J. May cited figures indicat- 
ing that such a bill would actually affect 
only 20 per cent of the absentee problem, 


since 80 per cent of absenteeism occurs . 


among women and older men. 
Significance 

The core of the manpower controversy— 
the armed forces’ demand for 11,000,000 
men by the end of 1943—stressed a basic 
difference in thinking on America’s war 
effort. Those who would give the services 
the men they want maintain that the war 
holds acute danger to the very life of the 
nation, that we must wield our maximum 
strength in the shortest possible time, and 
that the American people have the stamina 
to make the required sacrifices. Proponents 
of a smaller army insist that time is on our 
side and that the people might crack under 
the strain of too many sacrifices. 

President Roosevelt has made it plain 
that he stands in the first group. But in the 
weeks and months during which the man- 
power crisis has grown, he has not made 
it plain how he intended to accept the con- 
sequences of that attitude. As Col. Lewis 
Sanders reported to the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee last week, and the sec- 
ond annual Truman report (see page 54) 
reiterated this week, lack of coordination 
in key places lies at the root of the man- 
power problem. One instance of Adminis- 
tration stalling is the fact that McNutt 
has for some weeks nursed a manpower- 
control plan of his own but that the Presi- 
dent has refused him permission to bring 
it forward. 

However, an indication that Mr. Roose- 
velt had at last determined to take strong 
measures appeared in authoritative reports 
that he had named a special manpower 
committee and that it had already held its 
first hearings in the White House. That they 
meant business was apparent from the list 
of the first witnesses, including Secretary 
of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard, WPB 
Chairman Donald Nelson and Vice Chair- 
man Charles E. Wilson, and Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey of Selective Service. 

Even more significant was the roster of 
the committee itself: the President’s mili- 
tary chief of staff, Admiral William D. 
Leahy; his advisers, Bernard M. Baruch 
and Harry L. Hopkins; and Judge Samuel 
I. Rosenman of New York. The tip-off to 
their intentions was the presence of Rosen- 
man: he is one of Mr. Roosevelt’s favorite 
consultants when major shake-ups are on 
the agenda. Among other things, the com- 
mittee was reported ready to recommend 
reorganization of the WMC. Along with 
, this might go a_ modified version of the 
labor draft bill, despite Baruch’s vigorous 

| opposition. 
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Concentration Before Camp: Bonnie Murphy of the Philadel- 
phia Navy League Service waves farewell with a cellophane-skirted hula to 
these intent aviation cadets at a-party before they left for pre-flight training. 





GOP Likes Dewey 


Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York, 


-who on Feb. 25 bowed out of the race 


for the Republican Presidential nomination 
of 1944, did so at a time when he had a 
wider following than any of the four other 
men mentioned as GOP material. A Gallup 
poll last week revealed that 69 per cent 
of Republican voters would vote for Dewey 
and only 13 per cent against him. He had 
a decided lead over Wendell L. Willkie, 
whose vote was 49 per cent favorable 
and—significantly—43 unfavorable. Other 
contenders and the favorable percentages 
they could expect: Gov. Harold E. Stassen 
of Minnesota, 31; Gov. John W. Bricker 
of Ohio, 25; Gov. Leverett Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts, 15. 


Tightened Belts 


Even the plentiful potato threatened to 
join the scarcity list; growers were selling 
their spud crop for seed . . . Food distribu- 
tors, charging the government with hoard- 
ing, claimed the Army had commandeered 
the entire crop of Idaho’s No. I grade 
potatoes, but the Army simultaneously 
halved its Idaho requisitions . . . The 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer reported that 
$50 tons of butter and other critical sup- 
plies had been sent to an unidentified 
town in Alaska and left to spoil on the 


beach for lack of storage space. The In- ~ 


terior Department denied that any of the 
plentiful supplies of food had spoiled». . . 
Farmers were threatening to kill their lay- 


7 


ing hens rather than sell eggs at new ceil- 
ing prices. 

Each new “solution” of the food prob- 
lem had brought on new problems to solve. 
Finally last week Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Claude R. Wickard admitted the 
harsh fact that the normal food demands 
of America and her Allies could not be 
satisfied, chiefly because of the farm-labor 
shortage (see page 25). There would not 
be enough food in 1943 to go around. The 
Senate Military Affairs Committee added 
that reports from 80 per cent of the na- 
tion’s 2,800 county farm agents consulted 
forecast a cut—rather than the called-for 
boost—in farm production this year. 

The solution of the week was a triple- 
pronged one for meat and meatlegging. 
First the Office of Price Administration 
slapped price ceilings on pork cuts, from 
snout to tail, with ceilings for other meats 
to follow. This promised to take the profit 
out of black marketing. Next the OPA an- 
nounced meat and cheese would be point 
rationed jointly—using red cgupons in 
Book 2—beginning probably April 15. The 
office explained that since cheese is a meat 
substitute, both must be handled as one 
commodity. The ration would be about 


‘134 pounds a week per person—though it 


might be less if housewives bought a lot 
of high-point cuts like steak, or more for 
low-point spareribs, etc. 

Finally Secretary Wickard launched a 
three-point attack on the black market 
at the slaughterhouse: (1) Slaughterers 
must have permits and stamp their permit 
numbers on all wholesale cuts; (2) they 
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| — Just a Commonplace 


» « « » When we're beating 
the Swords into Plowshares 


i" CONDITIONING in a shop after the war will be no more unusual 


PIEae 


than improved lighting. Worthington experience in solving the air 
conditioning problems of an aviation motor test room, or a mile-long 
bomber assembly floor, is creating the equipment to which shops, big 
| and small, will turn when the war becomes history: » » » Worthington- 
engineered installations in essential. industries are the pilot plants in which 
superlative performance is being readied for the use of the small shop, 
store, office or giant factory. WORTHINGTON AIR CONDITIONING and 
Worthington distributors will be in the forefront of service to the post- 
war, work-a-day America. Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, 


Harrison, N. J. District Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities. 
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must keep records of all sales and pur 
chases, and (3) they must set aside desi 
nated percentages of their production foe 
war uses. 
Thus Washington made its first over-s 
assault on black marketing. The three ma. 
jor steps had to come together: rationing 
alone—and a rather spartan rationing 
that—might have spurred bootlegging ani 
thus defeated its purpose. And price ceil- 
ings, without more rigid control of slaugh-! 
tering, might merely have .driven meat. 
legging out of the butchershop and intay 
the equivalent of a speakeasy. 


4] Because of the freezing of canned fis 
and other food shortages, half a dozen 
Roman Catholic dioceses announced re 
laxation of fasting and abstinence regula. 
tions during Lent. The most sweeping dis. 
pensation came in Albany, N.Y., wher 
Catholics were given permission to 4 at, 
meat every day except Good Friday % 
Ash Wednesday. 


Coffee rations were scheduled to reverll 
to a pound every five weeks—instead of 
six—after March 22, when stamp No. 9% 
becomes valid. Rationing had helped boost; 
the nation’s coffee stocks. 


q After little more than two months, the’ 
OPA indicated it would lift the ban a 0 
pleasure driving in Eastern States. It} 
would probably be replaced by a cut from: 
3 to 2 gallons in the value of A coupons.: 
The restrictions on driving were reported ” 
to have saved about 1,350,000 gallons 
daily. Drivers—instead of having to jus-4 
tify use of their cars to “Mike and Ike” # 
teams of police and OPA inspectors, until} 
then will be on an “honor system.” 


q After a War Production Board report 7 
that the paper and wax supply situation” 
for the next few months “looks OK,” the 
Department of Agriculture lifted its | 
no-slicing ban on bread sold for home con- { 
sumption—a ban originally imposed pri- © 
marily because sliced bread required more 
waxed-paper protection. 

























































4 The OPA announced lower price ceilings 
5 to 40 cents less per pair for rayon stock- 
ings as of April 15. 


Customers Amuck 


In New Orleans there were runs on 
matches, soap—and even on salt, which 
Louisiana produces in almost unlimited 
quantities. In Los Angeles it was cleansing 
tissues and cosmetics. In Boston they 
whispered that government-officials were 
dumping goods into.the river. Washington 
really hit the jack pot: there it was lip- 
stick and light bulbs, matches and maca- 
roni, furs, liquor, eyeglasses, pepper, and 
toilet paper, razor blades, and sanitary 


napkins. But in all these cities and every- 


where else it was clothes that were “going 
to be rationed next.” In New York alone, 
apparel sales were 80 per cent over last 
year. 

Washington suspected that part of this 
scare buying was inspired by Nazi propa- 
ganda. As long ago as last summer, a Ger- 
man radio station beamed at this country 
was urging people to “buy an extra suit or 














electronics at work 
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wrapping up a victory 


Passing the ammunition starts 
far behind the battle line. A trans- 
port docks. A cargo net swings 
ashore. By train or truck, plane or 
dog sled, supplies, ammunition and 
equipment are headed for the gun 
crews. 

Before this journey begins, vital 
war material must be protected 
against damage—protection sup- 
plied in many ways by paper. 

Thousands of tons are needed to 
meet war needs alone. And one 
reason for high production in 
American paper mills is Westing- 
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PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


house electronic equipment. 

Paper is produced at high speed 
from soupy pulp to finished product 
in one continuous process. To as- 
sure uniform quality, speeds of 
motor drives are automatically regu- 
lated by electronic controls. Voltage 
is regulated by the same type of 
equipment. Where accurate register 
is required, electronics does the 
job. Through these steps of pro- 
duction, and in final rewinding, 
electronic equipment controls the 
process—silently and automatically. 

The application of electronics to 


ooh 


the paper industry is an excellent 
example of how this, type of con- 
trol equipment can serve continu- 
ous-process industries. 

* * * 


Electronics is at work today in 
applications as familiar as your 
radio tubes. In new, secret applica- 
tions, electronics has become the 
nerve center of our armed forces. It 
is helping almost every war indus- 
try roll back the old limits on 
production capacity. Your West- 
inghouse representative can tell 
you about today’s practical appli- 
cations of electronic devices in 
your industry. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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two even though you have five or six.” And 
nobody seemed able to convince the people 
that buying runs were the best way to 
bring on rationing. The Office of War In- 
formation was forced to deny outright any 
imiminence of clothes rationing. 

The truth was that Washington policy 
was against rationing of anything but es- 
sentials. Thus furs and liquors would 
never be rationed nationally. On the other 
hand, lipstick is considered important for 
women war workers’ morale and would be 
kept available even under a_ bedrock 
economy (British plants supply lipstick 
and powder free) . Other items on the scare 
list were in no immediate danger of being 
rationed. 

But the clothing run prompted a flurry 


WE WAGER 
5,000 


that clothes will NOT be rationed this year 





Our best information from Washington as well 
€s our own sources of information brings us 


finitely to this conclusi If we lose 





(end mind you we don't think we will) we will 
divide the above sum between Red Cross, 
USO, Greater New York Fund. : ae 


Hoving thought this a good bet 


BEFORE Wel LAlo Ht FEEL L | 5 vewspoyes scvertisements by othing 


stores, urging customers to buy less and 
buy more wisely. Of these, the most forth- 
right was that of Lord & Taylor in New 











SHE WAS THREE-QUARTERS BUILT 





eeeand air-at-work pioneering collected efficiently and without contam- York. In seven-column ads, the store pro- 
——— ination. Thus, with the help of air at claimed: “We wager $5,000 that clothes 
P gain work, ships are welded faster, cheaper, a “aga be opi = year.” If -— 
i ‘ ; aylor proved wrong, the money would be 
By actual count, more than 150,000 feet Shipy a ananenanper eannn divided among the Ried Cross, As United 
of weld had been completed on this rec- ‘ Services Organization, and the Greater 
ord-breaking ship before the keel was laid! | Here again, yesterdays of Sturtevant pio- New York Fund. ‘ 
And'as the welding machines swinginto  ¢¢ring are working for Victory. ENGI- The ad was the idea of Walter Hoving. 
action to finish the job, we notice that  NEERED AIR makes the difference in Swedish-born president of the store, who 
they are automatic steel-stitchers which nother skill that America has learned at wanted to pass on information he had just 
need only a human hand to set them Wat...that America will use to build a mie 12 ii a peti g sot 
i ; mouth.” His store’s sales y 
— wer _— 20 times faster better Peace. after publication—but Hoving said the 
oe B.F. STURTEVANT COMPANY | company had gained in good will more 


It’s another of America’s industrial mir- 
acles, a process of welding that is literally 
invisible because it takes place under a 
gtanular.and molten blanket of glass-like 
material known as “Unionmelt’. And 
thanks to knowledge of pneumatic col- 
lecting that goes back to Sturtevant’s 
pioneer work on centrifugal compressors 
-.. these welding seams of 1943 are being 
swept clean, valuable unfused “melt” is 


than the $4,000 it had spent in advertising, 
parca Bossam, Mens. and probably more than the $5,000 it stood 
to lose if the runs—and the consequent 
threat of rationing—continued. 


Prodding Russia 


Admiral William H. Standley, United 
States Ambassador to Russia, invited cor- 
respondents to the American Embassy in 
Moscow on Monday of this week. His 
talk: a blunt accusation that American aid 
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ODAY, our country is at war—engaged in a 
desperate struggle to determine whether the 
freedom we have created and cherished shall 


survive or perish. 


Beside the all-embracing immensity of that 
issue, the Diamond Anniversary which Metropol- 
itan celebrates this month is of small importance. 


Yet, on our 75th birthday, it is perhaps proper 
that this company, representing nearly thirty mil- 
lion policyholders, should here voice its faith in 
the future, and its determination to help make 
that future brighter than any period in the past. 


We have just reason for that faith. Ours is a 
business that has been built on faith—faith in the 
continued and growing greatness of our country, 


faith in the integrity of our people. 


In the 75 years since Metropolitan was 
‘founded, on March 24, 1868, we have seen Amer- 
ica face crisis after crisis—wars, panics, depres- 
sions, disasters of many kinds... and from each 
such crisis we have seen this country emerge 
stronger than ever. We confidently believe that 
America will do just that again—that the best 
years of our history lie before us. 


We have every reason, too, for our determi- 
nation to help make that future brighter. No busi- 


- 





‘ ness, perhaps, touches the lives and aspirations 


of millions of people more closely than ours. It 
is our plain duty to do our utmost to help those 
people fulfill their dreams—of an education for 


_ their children, of security for their families, of 


financial independence in their own old age. 


In the past, we have tried to perform that duty 
through the wise investment of more than six 
billion dollars which we hold for the benefit of our 
policyholders. We have tried to do it through 
conscientious, economical management, so that 
insurance costs would be held to a minimum. We 
have tried to do it through the prompt payment of 
all benefits—which, in the 75 years of our exist- 
ence, have totalled over nine and a half billion 
dollars. And through our organized health activi- _. 
ties, established in 1909, we have tried to make 
every possible contribution to healthier, longer 


. lives for our policyholders—lives which, taken 


from birth, now average over twenty years longer 
than they did in 1868. 


In doing these things, we have also tried to 
be a good citizen. For we are part of America. 


_ Her future is ours. And in this critical hour of 


her history, we say again—our faith in her future 
has never been stronger. 


SR 1868 
25th ANNIVERSARY "S933 


Metropolitan Life Insurance a aeate 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 





Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y, > 





Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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The Navy 


conserves for Victory 


O specify automatic magnetic 

starters for motor-driven equip- 
ment where manual control will do 
the job is to insist upon convenience 
at the expense of our stockpiles of 
critical materials and to jeopard- 
ize the outcome of this war. As an 
example of the tremendous Victory 
contribution made by the substitution 
of manual for automatic starters, on 
just one group of orders alone for 
the Navy this simple change saved 
450,000 Ibs. of copper and steel 
and thousands of manhours, and the 


Navy got the equipment up to 6 





Yi 
, 


we 


months earlier. The Navy is conserv- 
ing for Victory. At the request of the 
War Production Board, the entire 
Electrical Industry has adopted this 
conservation policy. Apply this prin- 
ciple in your plant and in your pur- 
chase of electrical equipment. The 
choice is clear. We will have enough 
critical raw materials to win this war 
only if we restrict our demands else- 
where to the barest necessities. .. . 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Associate: 
Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Lid., 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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to Russia was being concealed from the 
Russian people. 

The white-haired admiral, reported Bill 
Downs of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System and Newsweek, was worked up 
over his subject, and his expressive eyes 
were “shooting sparks.” 

The ambassador declared: “I have been 
looking for evidence of some recognition of 
the aid that the Soviet Union is getting 
from America . . . The American people in 
their sympathy are digging into their own 
pockets, thinking that this help is going to 
the Russian people. Maybe it is. But the 
Russian people don’t know it.” 

As for the motive of the Russian authori- 
ties, the 70-year-old admiral replied: “They 
seem to be trying to create the impression 
at home as well as abroad that they are 
fighting the war alone.” 

Discussing the extension of the Lend- 
Lease bill (debated in Congress this week), 
Standley said: “The American Congress is 
rather sensitive. It is generous and big- 
hearted as long as it feels that it is help- 
ing someone. But give it the idea it is not 
helping and it might be a different story.” 

Standley’s statement caught Congres- 
sional leaders in Washington by surprise. 
The frank talk was expected to provide 
Lend-Lease opponents some material on 
the topic of gratitude but not to affect 
expected passage of the bill. Other ob- 
servers believed that it was an attempt 
to break down Russia’s aloofness to United 
Nation collaboration in the war and in 
the postwar peace. ; 


End of a Decade 


Ten years left the President a little gray- 
er, but despite a recent intestinal disorder 
he was as robust as the day he took office 
on March 4, 1933. On his tenth anniversary 
in office, Mr. Roosevelt attended his cus- 
tomary Episcopal prayer service—held this 
time in the White House East Room—and 
intoned a loud “amen” to the prayer for 
grace “to contend against evil and to make 
no peace with oppression.” 


q Ten years a President’s.son, Lt. Col. 
Elliott Roosevelt indulged in a coincidental 
outburst of honest anger. Rep. William P. 
Lambertson, Kansas Republican, twice in 
recent weeks had seen fit to tell the House 
that “Franklin Jr. and his du Pont wife 
were seen doing the night clubs of New 
York,” and that Roosevelt sons were get- 
ting special treatment in the armed forces. 
From his post with the Air Forces in North 
Africa, Elliott wrote an indignant letter to 
his Congressman, Fritz G. Lanham of 
Texas, who read it last week to the House. 

Elliott’s letter recited the facts: Lt. 
Franklin Jr. is on destreyer duty in the 
Atlantic; Lt. Col. James, a Marine, won ‘a 
Navy Cross for gallantry in a raid on the 
Jap-held. Makin Island, and, because of an 
old ulcer condition, is now an instructor at 
Camp Pendleton, Calif; Ensign John has 
defective eyesight and is in San Francisco 
as a Navy supply officer; eye trouble also 
afflicts Elliott, an Air Forces photographer. 

“For God’s sake,” wrote Lt. Col. Elliott, 
“let us fight without being stabbed in the 











VERHEAD you hear the steady, re- 
assuring drone of mighty engines. 


You look — and drawing its sure beeline 
across the sky is a giant bomber with four 
engines and twin rudders, evidence of 
America’s growing air might. _.- 


You won’t see that sight as often as our 
fighting men do, or our enemies. Most 
of the B-24’s being built in this country 
promptly move overseas where they can 
do the work that gives them their name, 
the “Liberator.” 


But watching their record on the fighting 
fronts, we’re mighty proud to have had 
a part in putting this big ship in the air, 
for the “Liberator” is powered by Buick- 
built engines 


Buick skill, Buick precision, Buick crafts- 
manship built the Pratt & Whitney en- 
gines that pull those wings through the 


sky — and are building plenty more every 
month. 


But that isn’t the important thing. What 
counts is — those engines are there — those 
planes are there — and have been for 
months. 





And we'll leave it to you to judge, from 
what you read about the B-24 “Liberator,” 
if they aren’t doing the kind of job you’ve 
come to expect of Buick. 


% BETTER BUY BONDS 


a 


roy 
Let your dollars 

¢ } , 

Lk lend a hand 


BUICK oivision of GENERAL MOTORS 
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ROOSEVELT REFUSED 10 RETIRE FROM 
PUBLIC LIFE. HE WAS ACTIVE IN THE 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF == 
1994. IN 1928, ALFRED : 

E. SMITH, NOMINEE FOR 
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HE ENTERED COLUMBIA LAW SCHOOL, | \ Ws 
THEN MARRIED ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, AN 19 
DISTANT COUSIN, WHOM ONE DAY HE 
WAS TO MAKE FIRST LADY OF THE LAND. 











IN HIS DISTRICT. TOOK A STEP WHICH WAS TO LAUNCH 
FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT ON A GREAT CAREER. 





Biography or Political Propaganda? The OWI’s “Tarzan-style” cartoons aroused Republican fears . . . 


S OF THE MINORITY POLITICAL PARTY 


















HIS HAND ON THEBIBLE WHICH HAD 
BEEN IN HIS FAMILY FOR OVER A 
CENTURY, FRANKLIN DELANO 
F ROOSEVELT FOR THE THIRD 
TIME SOLEMNLY VOWED TO 
“PRESERVE, PROTECT, AND DE- 
FEND THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES.” 











... Of a fourth term for a jaunty ten-year President 


back for the sake of politics . . . Let’s get 
together and get this damn war won!” 

Both Democratic and Republican sides 
of the House applauded. 


4 Ten years of Roosevelt were too many 
for Rep. John Taber, New York Repub- 
lican. On the House floor he displayed 
“Phe Life of Franklin D. Roosevelt,” 
an orange-jacketed sixteen-page cartoon 
pamphlet put out by the Office of War 
Information for propaganda overseas. A 
soldier in North Africa had mailed it to 
him. Taber, dubbing it an example of the 
Tarzan school of comic-strip art, expostu- 
lated: “There is nothing in it, absolutely 
nothing, with reference to the war . . . It 
is purely political propaganda, designed to 
promote a fourth term and dictatorship.” 

OWI Chief Elmer Davis promptly dis- 
patched a letter of explanation to Taber 
and told the press that the booklet had 
been published about the time he took 
over OWI, that the comic style had since 
been dropped, though it probably appealed 
to children, that it had been made up for 
distribution among civilian populations 
overseas (though some soldiers both here 
and abroad may have chanced upon 
copies), and that 561,491 copies sent out 
had cost $138,951.35. 


—_— 


{f 


Davis explained the idea of the project: 
In propaganda abroad, “some mention 
must be made of the man who is at the 
moment President of the United States 
. .. This fact is a national asset and .. . 
a government agency would be stupid not 
to capitalize on it.” He added that he him- 
self saw no propaganda in the booklet. 
Gardner Cowles, deputy OWI chief and a 
stanch Republican, agreed. 

Davis staged an exhibit of Axis foreign- 
propaganda publications. He explained 
that these fancy outpourings cost the 


enemy from $250,000,000 to $500,000,000 - 


a year, compared with the OWI’s 1943-44 
outlay of $45,000,000. 


Significance 


Taber’s outburst against the OWI prom- 
ised to be more than a one-shot affair. 
Like most Republicans (and some Demo- 
crats), he has a sharp eye out for any- 
thing that looks like fourth-term propa- 
ganda and is determined not to miss a 
trick. Then, too, the OWI has been vulner- 
able ever since Davis admitted that politi- 
cal propaganda had crept into the overseas 
magazine Victory (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 22). 
Taber, as ranking member of the House 
Appropriations Committee,-could wangle 
























HE URGED ROOSEVELT ‘10 
RUN FOR THE GOVERN- 
ORSHIP OF NEW YORK 

STATE. ROOSEVELT 


FINA AGREED 
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a full-dress investigation of the agency if 
he could gain the support of a majority of 
the subcommittee recently authorized to 
launch such inquiries. Indeed, Taber has 
promised to try to do just that—and Ap- 
propriations Committee Chairman Clar- 
ence Cannon of Missouri has agreed to 
back him up. 


Refugee Ransom 


The oldest problem of the Hitler era— 
racial persecution—prodded the democra- 
cies anew last week. In New York two 
mass memorials in Madison Square Gar- 
den—one staged by Billy Rose as a pageant 
entitled “We Will Never Die”—mourned 
the 2,000,000 Jews who have died at Axis 
harids and the 5,000,000 still under its 
yoke.- 

_ In Washington, Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull revealed that in reply to a Brit- 
ish note on refugees he had proposed an 
Anglo-American conference in Ottawa, to 
consider temporary havens for Jews and 
other Nazi victims in Europe. Both coun- 
tries also reported on their refugee relief to 
date: Britain has taken in 100,000, its em- 
pire about 120,000 more; and most of the 
647,775 American visas issued to Axis na- 
tionals from Hitler’s rise until last June 30 
have gone to victims of persecution. 

Almost unnoticed was a modest Treas- 
ury report on a refugee battle already 
won: It had helped smash an international 
Nazi ransom racket victimizing refugees, 
their relatives, friends, and business asso- 
ciates. Some examples of the shakedown. 


q A German refugee received a cable sug- 
gesting that he might get his aged mother 
out of the Reich by depositing 100,000 
francs (later upped to 300,000) to a Swiss 
firm’s account. He knew neither the cable 
sender nor the firm. Later the German 
learned that his mother had died before 
the cable was sent. 


q A Hungarian refugee got a message from 
Portugal in her sister’s name, asking for a 
large sum to bring their mother from Hun- 


gary. From information she had iously 
received, the refugee doubted a daw 
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R= IN with pursuit-plane 
speed, sowing devastation 
with heavy firepower and destruc- 
tive bombload, the R.A.F.’s Martin 
bombers helped reduce Axis mech- 
anized equipment to heaps of twist- 
ed scrap. That scrap is in Africa— 
beyond our reach. America desper- 
ately needs scrap here and now to 
charge this country’s blast furnaces 
and help build more and more 
planes, tanks, trucks, ships, guns 
and bombs to continue carrying the 
fight to the enemy. 





They're making SCRAP... 
.. are you collecting it? 


ake CRAP IS VITAL TO VICTORY. 
S If you have even a few 
poundsof scrap metal in your home, 
you are aiding the Axis. If you 
think you have given all your scrap, 
look again more thoroughly. The 
scrap situation grows more acute 
each day, as reserves dwindle and 
the demand increases. Think of 
each piece of metal as guns to de- 
fend your home. .. as armor plate 
to protect your friends and rela- 
tives on the fighting front. Get your 
scrap into the fight... now. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, U. S. ‘A. 





Builders of Dependable 


‘AIRCRAFT 


Aircraft Since 1909 




















Beyond the War’s End 


From stern sacrifice on the battle fronts 
and the home front, a great post-Vic- 
tory world is being built ... a world of 
new discoveries, new abundance: For 
instance, Martin has designs for giant 
airliners of 125 tons ... is planning 
others of 250 tonsand more. These are 
ships that will bring the whole world 
within hours of your doorstep ... ships 
that will build for a truly permanent 
peace by making all nations neighbors. 
In war or in peace, keep your eye on 
the Martin Star! 
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was in Portugal at all. The Treasury put it 


down as a phony. 


€ A Dutch refugee got a note asking for a 
large sum for release of his brother. It was 
in his brother’s handwriting, but it ap- 
peared to have been written under duress 
—probably from a concentration camp. 


Investigating such pleas, the Treasury 
discovered that certain senders’ names, as 
well as the names of the intermediary 
agents, recurred time and again. There 
were repeated threats that if the money 
was not paid the hostage would be dumped 
into a concentration camp or deported to 
Poland and there “depopulated.” The ask- 
ing price, ranging as high as $75,000 a 
head, usually showed knowledge of the 
addressee’s financial status. 

With this evidence of a Nazi-backed 
international extortion game, aimed at gar- 
nering foreign exchange for use in coun- 
tries where the Reichsmark was not hon- 
ored, the Treasury joined forces with the 
British and Dutch, who had also been fre- 
quently approached. Last November, they 
quietly agreed to bar transfers of money 
for buying exit permits for people in Nazi- 
controlled lands. They also moved to black- 
list and label as enemy agents all indi- 
viduals engaged in such transactions. 

The countermeasure worked. The Treas- 
ury reported that in the agreement’s first 
three months the number of messages re- 
ceived from German territory by Dutch, 
British, and American residents had “dwin- 
dled sharply.” The Treasury is still willing 
to grant transfer licenses—but only in 
emergency cases where the refugee has 
reached neutral soil. 





* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











The Maw 


If government agencies were voted on 
like high-school seniors, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue would have been elected 
last week as both “most likely to succeed” 
and “most unpopular.” The bureau. made 
no headlines, but its, heavy hand was felt 
by some 35,500,000 Americans throughout 
the country as it went about its painful 
job of parting the citizen and his money. 

The success story was already spectacu- 
lar. Though early returns were slow (see 
page 60), the bureau expected to-take in 
$10,000,000,000 in individual income taxes 
—or three times last year’s total—reaching 
deep down into pockets that had never 
been touched before. Its 64 collectors’ offi- 
ces had 13,000 agents on the job. An equal 
number toured the field, setting up in town 
halls and post offices to advise the puzzled 
public. In the Kentucky mountains they 
judiciously chose Saturday to open shop in 
county seats: That is the day most moun- 
tain folk come trooping into town. Some 
of them marked their forms with a 
big black X. In Alaska, revenue agents 
and collectors made their rounds by 
plane. 

In Washington, the first floor of the 
Internal Revenue Building was given over 
to the business of collecting. Though it was 
only a branch office of the main Maryland 
collection district, the scene it presented 
was duplicated the country over. Entry- 
way and halls were crammed with desks, at 








Soldier Steve: Stephen Early Jr.’s dog, “Heinie,” rolled sad eyes as his 
19-year-old master packed his bag before reporting to the Army. The eldest of 
the Presidential Secretary’s three children headed a list of 75 inducted March 
2 from the District of Columbia. 


each of which sat agent and taxpayer mut- 
tering over figures. Out in the columned 
wings stretched chains of men and women 
waiting their turn. Their questions irked 
some of the guards, but veterans, used to 
the barrage, reported that the queries were 
about the same as in other years, despite 
the number of newcomers to the taxpaying 
fold. Their best story this time concerned a 
woman who wanted a deduction for a bad 
debt. She certainly had one, she explained, 
because she had borrowed $100 and had no 
hope of paying it back. 

From the distance came the whusshh of 
the bureau’s tabulating machines that go 
on month in and month out, long after the 
taxpayer has forgotten the pain of March 
15. For to the upstairs staff routine was 
unchanged. The bureau staff was literally 
and figuratively above it all: The field 
offices take care of the bulk of income 
taxes, sending on to Washington only those 
over $5,000. Simplified forms, invented by 
an anonymous employe in an agency that 
really likes anonymity, had made the 
works so much easier that the auditing 
section discovered that it could handle 
the enormous increase in taxpayers this 
year without taking on even a single: 
new clerk. 

All that would happen in the next 
months would be a continuation of routine 
figure work. And when the files got too full, 
old blanks would be .shipped out to a 
three-story Georgetown garage converted 
into a warehouse. The next step from there, 
after a decent eight-or nine-year interval, 
would be the incinerator. 

No full report on 1942 income returns 
was expected for another eighteen months. 
In the meantime, revenue agents would be 
set to tracking down those who, in honest 
error, had failed to pay or paid too little. 
The intelligence unit would take care of 
suspected frauds—investigations that in 
the past have developed into adventures 
like the jailing of Al Capone and Moe An- 
nenberg. And there were other collection 
jobs to be done. Though individual in- 
come taxes make up the biggest single con- 
tribution to the cost of government, cor- 
poration taxes, also rising fast, last 
year ran them a close second. More 
money comes streaming in from items 
as diverse as alcohol, tobacco, oleo- 
margarine, cheese, pool tables, and slot 
machines. 

Right on down from the soft-spoken 
Guy T. Helvering, 65-year-old Internal 
Revenue Commissioner and ex-bank presi- 
dent, the bureau staff is generally con- 
servative and retiring, living in and liking 
its musty atmosphere of statistics. All but 
three top men are under civil service, and 
most of them of long standing. In fact, 
when the salary-freezing order went out 
last fall under the anti-inflation program _ 
and the bureau set up regional offices for 
its administration, it was discovered that 
all the men named heads of the new of- 
fices had been with Internal Revenue for 
at least twenty years. 
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Signs All Show Hitler Planning 


Defense of European Fortress 


Mussolini-Ribbentrop Meeting 
and Rumors of Staff Shake-Ups 
Indicate New Strategy Brewing 


Once upon a time, March was Hitler’s 
month. On March 16, 1935, the Fiihrer 
denounced the Versailles Treaty. On 
March 7, 1936, German troops reoccupied 
the Rhineland. On March 12, 1938, the 
Nazis took over Austria. On March 15, 
1939, Czecho-Slovakia was invaded. In 
March of 1940 the final preparations for 
the invasion of Norway and Denmark 
were completed. In 1941 March was given 
over to plans for the conquest of the Bal- 
kans. 

Last March, however, the Germans were 
busy trying to cope with winter and the 
Russians on the eastern front. This year 
the month of blustering winds belonged to 
Hitler less than ever. 

There were signs that all the planning 
energy of the Fiihrer and his generals was 
going into the formulation of great schemes 
for the defense of Festung Europa, the 
Fortress of Europe, against Allied attack. 
These schemes may involve Nazi offen- 
sives. But their main purpose on a grand 
scale would probably be the same as the 
present limited attacks in Tunisia—to 
throw the Allies off balance and thus de- 
flect the expected blows. 

So.far as high Allied military circles 
know, Hitler is still in supreme command 
of the German armies. He has excused his 
absence at political rallies. because he 
couldn’t leave his headquarters at the 
front. Yet there is considerable evidence 
that the Fiihrer is gradually being eased 
out i.s supreme commander by a group of 
army generals. 

While Hitler might remain as head of 
the Wehrmacht, he was expected to sur- 
render active command in the east to a 
“Supreme Commander of the Armies in 
Russia,” a new title to be added to the 
Nazi military hierarchy for this special 
purpose. 

This solution was supposed to have 
been worked out in Berlin in secret par- 
leys between Reichsmarshal Hermann Gér- 
ing as representative of the Nazi party 
and Marshals Walther von Brauchitsch 
and Feodor von Bock, and Col. Gen. 

Vranz Halder acting on behalf of the 
army. Goring originally hoped himself to 
pose as the military genius who would save 
Germany from disaster, but the scheme 
seemed to have been sidetracked. Instead, 
it was decided that the office should go 
to a top-ranking commander of the Junker 
class. Brauchitsch, Bock, Fritz Erich von 


Mannstein, and Paul Ludwig von Kleist 
were the generals most frequently men- 
tioned. 

A shake-up in the German Navy par- 
alleling that in the army was also under 
way. But in the navy it was the conserva- 
tives who were being purged. Grand Ad- 
miral Karl Doenitz, the U-boat expert 
whom Hitler made chief of the navy last 
month, was reported to have fired nearly 
every important senior officer and put his 
own men in charge. At the same time, a 








Berlin anti-aircraft gun tower ... 
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powerful German fleet, including the bat- 
tleships Tirpitz and Scharnhorst, was con- 
centrated at Trondheim halfway up the 
coast of Norway. And Admiral Doenitz 
supposedly was gathering his U-boats for 
an all-out attack on Allied shipping this 
spring. 

Meanwhile, in Rome, the Nazis began 
to put heavy pressure on the Italians for 
a greater contribution to the war. A five- 
day conference between Premier Benito 
Mussolini and Nazi Foreign Minister 
Joachim von Ribbentrop was held in the 
Italian capital. But there was no support 
for the story of a secret four-hour meet- 
ing between Hitler and Mussolini “some- 
where in Germany.” 

As a result of the Mussolini-Ribbentrop 
meeting, Italy was reported to have ac- 
ceded to‘'German demands for (1) 500,000 
more laborers; (2) ten fresh divisions for 
a new offensive in Russia, to replace the 
battered Italian Eighth Army which has 
now been withdrawn from the front; (3) 
a stepping up of Italian participation in 
air and sea warfare in the Mediterranean, 
and (4) strong measures against defeat- 
ists. 

Significance 

The reports of the shifts in personali- 
ties and plans within the Axis were the 
surface indications that Hitler and his 
command were drawing up their master 
plan for meeting the new threats of the 
Allies. Such reports can almost never be 
verified in detail. But they generally show 
the main trend of events. In that fact lay 
the importance of stories coming from 
the Reich last week. 

The most significant trend emerging 
from them was that the Reich was 
now shifting its major war effort from 
the offensive to the defensive and from 
the east to the west. That was what the 
German withdrawal in Russia meant, and 


- that was what was behind the displace- 


ment of Hitler—the great advocate of con- 
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e..and aeony AA guns on the French coast: Part of the defenses of Hitler's 
Fortress of Europe 









Emphasis on magnesium at present rests on 
its use in constructing airplanes. Vast quan- 
| tities of this lightest of structural metals, 
extracted by Dow from. ocean water and 
Michigan brine, are devoted to that purpose. 
But as a weight-saving metal, magnesium 
faces an even greater era of usefulness. 
Imagine the countless peace-time applica- 
tions when production and facilities for fab- 
ricating Dowmetal castings and wrought 
products are available for general purposes! 
It is a prospect that intrigues every forward 
looking designer. 
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The taxes you pay on March 15th are vitally needed to keep 
our armed forces supplied and sustained in their heroic task. 


American industry is doing its job magnificently, meeting and 
solving the problems of design, production and distribution. 


Now it has another kind of problem... and perhaps a critical 
one. 


Taxes must be paid in cash! 


Whether the amount be in the thousands or the millions, 
the disbursement in many cases is going to be a serious, per- 
haps crippling drain, on working capital, unless immediate 
auxiliary financing can be arranged. 


If the imminent tax date is creating a real financial problem 
for you, we are prepared to consult with you and work out 
promptly a plan to meet the situation, at a reasonable cost 
and without interfering with management. 


We are now providing millions of dollars to concerns supply- 
ing vital military and essential civilian needs. 


Your inquiry will get immediateattention. Address Dept.2102. 


Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 


Subsidiaries: NewYork Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 
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centration against the Soviets—by a group 
of conservative generals. It also accounted 
for the unusually stubborn struggle put up 
by the Axis forces in Tunisia despite their 
hopeless long-range strategic position. 
The Germans may implement their new 
plans for the defense of Festung Europa 
by offensive land action. They may even 
try to reply to Allied air raids with a new 
assault against Britain. But the one thing 
they almost certainly intend to do is to 
redouble their submarine warfare. Ad- 
miral Doenitz’s actions also indicated that 
the Nazis were ready to throw their sur- 
face forces into the fray. However, these 
will probably not be used as surface raid- 
ers but instead as a compact fleet for the 
defense of Norway. 


Finnish Dark Horse 


After his reelection on Feb. 15, Presi- 
dent Risto Ryti of Finland availed him- 
self of the customary collective resignation 
of the Cabinet. This enabled him to get 
rid of Premier Johan’ Wilhelm Rangell 
and Foreign Minister Rolf Johan Witting, 
who had both incurred the displeasure of 
the United States. Last week, Ryti settled 
down to the task of forming a government 
that would offend neither Washington nor 


Berlin. 


For three days and a half, in the luxuri- 


ous conference rooms of Helsinki’s monu- 


mental Diet Building, the party heads 
debated and haggled over the President’s 
choices. Finally they chose Prof. Edwin J. 
Linkomies, former Rector of Helsinki Uni- 
versity and editor of the Rightist Uusi 
Suomi, Finland’s second largest daily. Now 
48, the new Premier has been leader of the 
Conservative party for ten years. 

In forming his government — the 
25th in as many years of Finnish inde- 
pendence—Professor Linkomies took care 
to surround himself with men who are 
sympathetically regarded in the demo- 
cratic world. The two Social-Democratic 
leaders, Vainé A. Tanner and Karl August 
Fagerholm, were retained as Ministers of 
Finance and Social Affairs respectively. 
Sen. Leo Ehrenrooth, member of the 
Swedish party, was named Minister of the 
Interior. And a wealthy shipowner of 
Scottish descent, Sir Henrik Ramsay, was 
given the Foreign portfolio. Sir Henrik 
was once prominent in Anglo-Finnish 
trade and received his knighthood 
from the British. Although Finland and 
Britain are at war he has never re- 
pudiated it. 


Death in a Shelter 


When the alert sounded last Wednesday 
night, Londoners in an East End district 
knew what to do. They left their homes, 
taverns, a penny arcade, and a motion- 
picture house where an American film 
called “Orchestra Wives” was being 
shown. Tickets in hand, they stood quietly 
in line beside a small brick kiosk at a 
corner_of a park. Sixty feet below ground 
was a subway shelter, one of the safest in 
London. Confidently, they moved toward 
the entrance. Then a simple accident 








NOW SERVING THE NATION IN OVER-OCEAN 
FLYING FOR THE AIR TRANSPORT COMMAND 


For more than a year TWA Stratoliners in Army 
camouflage have been roaming the airways of 
the world, serving urgent air transport needs of 
our country’s armed forces abroad. 


Famous cities in foreign lands have become fa- 
miliar ports of call for the big four-engine. air- 
liners that introduced faster, high-level luxury 
flying to air travelers in the United States. 


Carrying irreplaceable war cargo to rough, hur- 
riedly-made airports, the Stratoliners have each 
flown thousands of miles a week, often with loads 
tons greater than they were designed to carry. 
One of the Stratoliners recently made a record 
of seventeen ocean crossings in only twenty-two 


Government support has been given the airlines in part fo prepare them 
to serve the needs of National Defense. This is another in a series of mes- 
sages telling how TWA is fulfilling its obligations to the nation in wartime. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 





days in delivering critically needed materials to 
our fighting men overseas. 


The record-breaking peacetime performance of 
the Stratoliners, when they carried 110,000 pas- 
sengers in 19 months, has been more than 
equalled by their wartime service to the nation. 


e e e 


IWA Services Performed for the Armed Forces: 
Over-Ocean Air Transport Operations—Military 
Aircraft Modification— Army Aircraft Mechanic, 
Radio Operator and Radio Mechanic Training 
—Flight Crew Training—Four-Engine Training— 
Communications Engineering Projects — North 
American Air Cargo Service. 
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STRATOLINER MAKES 17 OCEAN CROSSINGS IN 22 DAYS 
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IRO Millions of tons of magnet- 

ic iron ores especially suit- 
able for the production of Sponge Iron 
which as ‘‘melting stock’’. can greatly 


relieve the scrap shortage. 

C0 A Suitable foriron production, 
10,000 tol 2,000 cubic feet 

of gas, 70% metallurgical coke, 11 lbs. 

coal tar products and 25 lbs. ammonium 

sulphate per ton. 


MAGNESIUM wi" 


sources for Magnesium Metalin the world 
in olivine deposits running 48 % magnesia 
associated with chromite, nickel and 
vermiculite, 


MANGANES 


ning to 30% 
manganese, 


Tremendous 
deposits run- 


Blowly through the age® they are ready — the 
fight 


The largest - 









CORUNDU This mineral 

of diamond- 
like hardness and badly needed for ma- 
chining and finishing metals is found in 
North Carolina. Also large quantities of 
other natural abrasives such as garnets. 


MIC North Carolina is produc- 


ing more than 70% of the 
nation’s output of precious Mica, yet 
hundreds of rich mines are waiting to be 
developed for highly profitable operation. 


North Carolina has power available 
for war production. Labor is 99% Ameri- 
can born—loyal, efficient. Climate is a 
helpful partner to efficient production. 
The tax structure of North Carolina is 
sound. Write today for full information. © 
Address, Commerce and Industry Division, 3078 


Department of Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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caused one of the war’s strangest disasters. 

Into the blacked-out .kiosk hurried a 
middle-aged woman carrying a baby in 
one arm and a bundle of blankets and food 
in the other. Down the dark, congested 
stairs she went with fumbling steps. She 
fell. In falling, she clutched at a feeble old 
man, who lost his step, upsetting others. 
Soon scores were tumbling down the stairs 
to be crushed and suffocated. 

There were screams, curses, mufiled 
groans. Piled-up bodies and packed heaps 
of unconscious people, mostly women and 
children, completely blocked the stairway. 
Newcomers hurrying from the streets 
above could not understand what was. tak- 
ing place, and, fearing bombs, tried to push 
their way down the steps to the shelter. 
When ,those safely underground heard the 
screams and glimpsed the chaos on the 
landing, they were sure that a bomb had 
struck the shelter entrance, and they tried 
to fight their way out. 

Not a single German bomb fell any- 
where near the scene. Yet 178 people were 
killed, and at least 60 injured. 

By Thursday noon, nearly all the signs 
of the catastrophe were cleaned up and 
crew workmen were already enlarging the 
entrance of the shelter, putting up center 
handrails which the steps had lacked, and 
starting a new ramp without the fatal turn. 
One vertical foot-wide stripe of blood re- 
mained on the wall landing where jagged, 


 unsurfaced concrete had bitten into human 


flesh. The only other signs of the disaster 
were small groups of grim-faced people 
gathered at the three corners of the inter- 





International 


Let Them Eat Cake: This 
German picture purports to show 
Marshal Hermann Goring on his 
birthday in the special train that 
shunts him around Europe, handing a 
cake to soldiers somewhere in Russia. 

















WHAT IS A NUT? 


A nut is a fastening. 


Its purpose is to hold things 
together. 


If it loosens, breaks or slips 
under strain, stress or vibra- 
tion, it fails in its purpose. 


But here is a nut which has 
never failed in service. 


It holds tight, even when re- 





moved and put back many 
times. 


We have made billions of 
these Elastic Stop Nuts. We do 
not know of one that has 
fallen down in its job. 


We do not believe that state- 
ment can be made about any 
other nut. 
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ELASTIC STOP NUIS 


Lock fast to make things last 


Exastic Stop Nut CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
UNION, NEW JERSEY 
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E A NEW INDUSTRIA 


Ranging high above the wooded hills and fertile ns of the Southland, 
Delta has watched from aloft the shifting e of industrial develop- 
ment toward this great sector of Amerjeff. A South once linked insepa- 
rably with agriculture, now plays JxOst to powerful industrial-forces— 
extends her bounty of raw erials, favored climate and availability 
of great land and water sf€as. The South of today and tomorrow is an 
industrial South—rj eyond words in natural resources. To manufac- 
turers seekin w and better production facilities, these are matchless 


rved for 18 years. And, for coming days of peace, Delta makes ready 
Mow for even greater usefulness to business and industrial leaders of 
the | New South. 
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section. And there was a woman’s well- 
worn shoe, carefully placed on the traffic 
light island in the middle of the street 


- where the owner, if living, could claim it. 


Giraud’s Protest 


For the first time, Gen. Henri Giraud 
this week openly broke with Vichy. He 
broke with it sharply and unequivocally, 
suspending its laws, firing one of its sym- 
pathizers, branding it as a “shadow gov- 
ernment of prisoners and _ traitors.” In 
Morocco, officials dismissed because of re- 
ligious or Masonic ties, allegiance to de 
Gaulle, or a pro-Allied attitude were or- 
dered reinstated. The ban on listening to 
Allied broadcasts was repealed. 

The moves must have been planned for 
weeks. But the immediate excuse was sup- 
plied by Maurice Bouny, chief of the de- 
partment in Algiers directing anti-Jewish 
restrictions. On March 2, above Bouny’s 
signature, the Journal Officiel published 
two Vichy-drafted anti-Jewish decrees. 
Five days later, Giraud ordered the de- 
crees suspended. Bouny was fired. His de- 
partment was closed. Decrees signed in 
Vichy were declared invalid in French 
Africa. 

The same day, Giraud’s spokesman de- 
nounced the “out-and-out annexation” of 
Alsace and Lorraine. “Giraud’s govern- 


ment protests,” the spokesman said. “It 


. will never recognize this violent act 
against the people’s right of self-deter- 
mination. Giraud speaks in the name of 
all Frenchmen and for the whole of 
France. As was to be expected, the Vichy 
government remained silent. No voice was 
raised in this government, which, sheltered 
by German bayonets, governs contrary to 
French national feeling . . . It no longer 
represents France.” 


Uruguay’s Dilemma 

At Montevideo last week, Juan José de 
Amezaga was inaugurated President of 
the compact little Republic of Uruguay. 
As the 60-year-old lawyer received the sash 
of blue and white—the badge of Presi- 
dential Office—from the outgoing Presi- 
dent, Gen. Alfredo Baldomir, bands played 
on the broad boulevards. A military review, 
including hundreds of American bluejack- 
ets, brought cheers from the crowds. In his 
inaugural: speech, President de Amezaga 
announced that Uruguay intended to con- 


’ tinue its past policy of vigorous support of 


the democratic cause. 

In spite of these democratic and pro- 
Allied sentiments, U-uguay is to some ex- 
tent economically dependent on isolation- 
ist Argentina. For years, the more power- 
ful country has regarded the small one 
as its “fifteenth province” and sought to 
control it through tourist traffic and eco- 
nomic favors. Every summer, wealthy Ar- 
gentineans have taken their families to the 
sunny beaches and cool blue waters of the 
Uruguayan resorts. Should Argentina cut 
off this tourist trade, the country would 
lose some $6,000,000 a year. 

Apparently Argentina’s present attitude 
is that of a stern but forgiving parent 
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Vnere’s a Weany Production Schedule 
at the Willard Battery Plant... 


and \ : 
TRUK ARNAERS HA ARNT 'y 


% 


xx Check virtually every type of our Army and Navy mobile 
equipment . . and you’ll likely find Willard Storage Batteries © 
doing some vital job. They’re doing scores of extraordinary 
tasks for essential industries as well. 


So it’s easy to see why Willard production must keep right 
on schedule . . and Willard depends on Truck-Trailers to 
help maintain that schedule! 


Take the delivery of battery boxes, for example. Many of 
the boxes used at the main plant in Cleveland come from 
Chicago . . thousands of boxes a day. That’s a lot of bulk, so, 
with limited storage space, promptness and flexibility of de- 
livery aré of the greatest importance. 


That’s why, two years ago, they began using Fruehauf 
Trailers for this difficult haul. Several Fruehauf Trailers, each 
carrying 10 to 12-ton loads (but pulled 
by economical 2 to 3-ton trucks) make the 
350 mile, door-to-door run in 15 hours 
. . right on time-table schedule. 


There’s another important advantage for 
Willard, too. Fruehauf Trailers handle the 
loads so smoothly that an average of only 
1 box in each 1,000 is damaged. 

Thousands of companies in scores of 
kinds of war work are finding that Fruehauf 
Trailers do the difficult hauling jobs more 
efficiently and economically. 





: World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. e DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities i. 
\ % ( - \ ie 
= S HG oe Your Present Trucks Into 


x ‘ , \Nee Tractors to Pull Trailers! 


-TROCK- TRAILERS <> ; j Since any truck, pulling a Trail- 


a ;o = N er, can haul far more than itis 
CONSERVE RUBBER, STEEL AND. GASOLINE “\ %e ~ gilt dann mcgaen! comaanam 
A Truck-and-Trailer combination uses about 16% less - ; . ave vert your trucks into tractors 
weight of tires and 25% less steel than do the two trucks and make them do 2 to 3 times 
required to carry the same payload. Also, tires on Trailers . a” ‘ | as much werk as they've 
run from 70,000 to 80,000 miles, while similar tires on PA 4 <r Oe been doing. Conversion is 
the trucks pulling these Trailers run only 40,000 to 60,000 7 yk @ ms 


f | simple and _ inex- 
miles. And—a truck, with a Trailer, uses far less fuel than ’ EAE pensive. Ask your 


the one large truck or several small trucks it replaces. ae wm Fruehauf Branch 


TRUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT 1S DOING AN ESSENTIAL JOB 








2000 LB. MESSAGE TO THE JAP FLEET— 


That ton of torpedo, darting toward a 
Jap cruiser, carries the American mes- 
sage — “this is one installment in our 
reckoning with Tokyo!” 


Straight and true, it holds its near mile- 
a-minute course — the Navy’s “Joe 
Louis punch” — a one-ton mechanism 
more intricate and finely balanced than 
a costly watch. 


1300-plus parts do their perfectly co- 
ordinated job behind the war head of 
this American “tin fish.” They can hold 
it at a pre-determined depth — get it 
back on course if it swerves or “por- 
poises” —dip it, if necessary, under a 
screening destroyer to find an aircraft 
carrier beyond—do everything, in 
fact, but think! 


And this, despite the weeks or months 
on shipboard in varied climates, ex- 





posed to sea-buffeting, vibration, tem- 
perature change and corrosion. 


Yes, a torpedo is a marvel of engineer- 
ing. And backing up its precision de- 
sign are parts chosen with matching 
precision to do the job they must do 
perfectly, 


Many of these parts...as those fa- 
miliar with metals would expect . . . are 
made of MONEL. Tough, strong, rust 
proof ... MONEL: combines all the 
qualities of the ideal “sea-goin’” metal. 
Today, MONEL serves the United Na- 
tions in a multitude of critical uses on 
the fronts of war. Tomorrow, it will 
resume its essential place in an indus- 
try at peace! The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., 67 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


QAONEL © “’K‘’ MAONEL © “’S’’ MONEL ¢ “’R’’ MONEL © “KR MONEL-° INCONEL © °’Z’’ NICKEL © NICKEL 
Sheet...Strip.. Rod .c.t ubing...Wire...Castings 
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| toward a refractory child. During the past 


winter, when Uruguay faced an acute fuel 
shortage, Argentina sent over a little pe- 
troleum in order to relieve the pressure. 
Another gesture of good will occurred 
when Uruguay suffered a drought, trans- 
portation troubles, and a strike in the 
meat-packing plants around Montevideo. 
In the interior, cattle faced death from 
thirst. There were no means of slaughter- 
ing them there, no trains to carry them to 
the Montevideo packing plants, and no 
workers at the plants. if they had been 
transported there. Argentina agreed to 
admit the cattle, which were near Entre 
Rios, Afgentina. They were ferried across 
the river, slaughtered, packed, and deliv- 
ered to Uruguay’s customers. 


Fast’s End 


In the darkened room, there were Hin- 
du hymns and murmured prayers from 
thankful followers. A wrinkled brown 
woman dressed in white handed a glass of 
diluted orange juice to her husband. He 

















Dariing © N.Y. Tribune 
‘And may our shadows never grow less’ 


meditated two minutes; then he drank. 
Weak, but cheerful, Mohandas K. Gandhi 
thanked his doctors and told them: “It 
must have been something higher . . 
that saved me.” 

Thus, on the morning of March 8, the 
stubborn nationalist leader broke his fast. 
but not the will of the Viceroy to hold him 
as prisoner in the palace at Poona. On the 
whole, the failure of the Mahatma’s fast 
had resulted in a political setback for the 
Congress party. By remaining aloof from 
the Gandhi controversy, Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah’s Moslem League had _ further 
strengthened its already powerful organi- 
zation. The Hindu Mahasabha, a mili- 
tant orthodox organization that advo- 
cates the use of violence against the Brit- 
ish, condemned the fast. Under its leader, 
the former terrorist, V. D. Savarkar, the 
Mahasabha had been - growing rapidly 























Cardineer saves time because: The 

required record is MECHANICALLY 

DELIVERED to the operator's hand— 

in the desk efficiency area. No tiring 

lost motion; processing cards is fre- 

quently speeded as much as 200%. 
e 


ASK FOR YOURS 
Booklets in time-money 
saving are free as follows; 
check and. pin on your 
letterhead: Inventories [], 
Costs (J, Payroll and Personnel (_], 
Plant and Equipment (],C.M.P. (1, 
Purchases (J, Production (). 
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Jor other vital needs 


The Cardineer helps keep American business rolling, 
because it actually reduces the workhours of record- 
keeping by 40%. That’s the major job of this Rotary 
File, built on the wheel principle. It not only saves time— 
saves space—cuts costs—preserves labor—but it definitely 
has revolutionized America’s recordkeeping methods. 
Plants, big and little, everywhere, have installed this 
compact, portable machine because it is so easily adapt- 
able to present records. Each unit puts 6000 cards at 
the instant tips of the operator’s fingers. The Cardineer 
does its job in a jiffy. Pays for itself in no time at all. 
Ready for immediate delivery. Order today. 
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WartTIME restrictions make cop- 
per products hard to get—this in- 
cludes electrical wire and cable. It 
will pay youto protect what you have. 

Anaconda’s Preventive Mainte- 
nance Plan will help you check to 
see that cables in your plant are 
not being abused. 

If you follow this free plan you 
not only help yourself, but more im- 
portant, you help thewar effort. This 
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THIS 


manual provides a practical auto- 
matic method for complete analysis 
of circuits and equipment. .. uncov- 
ers potential weaknesses...methods 
for correcting them... with charts 
to enable quick periodic check-ups. 





NOTE: Through this Preventive Main- 
tenance Plan you may uncover the evi- 
dence necessary to obtain an “emergency 
repair priority.” This is explained fully 
in the plan book. 432278 
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while the Congress party was losing ground 
—one of the most ominous signs on In- 
dia’s troubled political horizon. 


Half Nelson 


Even as in the United States, the wom- 
en’s auxiliary services in Britain are the 
butt of many a male joke. The latest from 
London tells of somebody who passed the 
open door of a Wren (women’s naval 
auxiliary) headquarters in a seacoast town. 
He heard a girl sobbing. Then the au- 
thoritative voice of an older woman cut 
in: “And in any case, Lady Hamilton 
was not a Wren.” 


-Leaderless Gentlemen 


There was a moment of silence in the 
House of Commons last week. The heavy 
gold mace, symbol of the Speaker’s author- 
ity, lay beneath the table before the dais. 
The rich, deep voice of the Clerk, F. W. 
Metcalf, announced: “I am _ extremely 
sorry to inform the House that Mr. 
Speaker has died.” 

This scene, kept close to the traditions 
of the 600-year-old House, marked the 
passing on March 83 of Capt. the Rt. Hon. 
Edward Algernon Fitzroy, Speaker. Fitz- 
roy, 73, was the son of the late Lord South- 
ampton, and an ex-officer of the Life 
Guards. He lived with his wife in a fine 
stone mansion attached to the Houses of 
Parliament and overlooking the Thames, 
received a salary of $24,000 a year, $4,000 
for “costumes and effects” and an annual 
buck and doe from His Majesty’s Master 
of the Buckhounds. 

Fitzroy’s job was to rule Parliament 
with a sharp tongue, curbing violence in 
debate and preventing “unparliamentary” 
disturbances. He was also the interpreter 
of standing orders, the arbiter of all dis- 
putes, and the supreme judge of all ques- 
tions involving precedent. Except when 
he cast his vote in a tie, he remained 
strictly a non-party man. Had he lived 
to retire, Fitzroy would have been made 
a viscount with a life pension of $20,000 
a year. ; 

At the death of Captain Fitzroy, who 
was the first Speaker to die in office since 
1798, the House of Commons automati- 
cally became a mere “collection of gentle- 
men.” Without a Speaker it was legally 
unable to exercise legislative authority. 
To solve the problem, a Cabinet minister 
advised the .Commons that King George 
wished it to select a new Speaker. A can- 
didate was thereupon considered by all 
parties, with Col. Douglas Clifton Brown, 
Deputy Speaker, apparently the choice of 
the dominant Conservatives. 

After the announcement of the selection, 
“the collection of gentlemen” will again 
meet. The new Speaker, according to an- 
cient custom, must loudly proclaim his 
“unworthiness,” at which time he will be 
formally “dragged” to the chair. The 


House must then adjourn to obtain the 
King’s full approval of its choice. And the 
new Speaker will hurry to be fitted for his 
full-bottomed wig, knee breeches, and 
robes of office. 
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| ee PERFECT TIMING and dependable performance, the 
outstanding aerial achievement of the opening phase of 
the Allied African Campaign was the 1,500 mile, non-stop 
mass flight of 44 Douglas Skytrooper Transports from Eng- 
land to an airdrome near Tunis. The mission of landing para- 
troops was completed successfully and_not an airplane was 
lost. No other paratroop attack in history has been made 
over more than a small fraction of the distance! This is 
but one instance of the whale of a war job Douglas Trans- 
ports are doing in order that skyways may become peace- 
ways again. Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. 
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Bigger Output, Larger Wages— 


Incentive Plans Are an Answer 


Systems’ Wide Spread Likely as 
Government Readies Broad OK 
and Labor Distrust Dwindles 


A Michigan company making tubing 
for aircraft increased production from 
1,200,000 to 2,000,000 feet a month in one 
year. A Wisconsin plant making aircraft 
veneer cut production time and increased 
individual output. A Chicago factory turn- 
ing out electrical equipment reduced man- 
hours per work unit by 20 per cent. A 
large steel plant in Indiana- stepped up 
productivity of its repair shops 80 per 


_cent and helped relieve an acute shortage 


of skilled labor. In each case workers’ pay 
increased, too. 

These were some of the production ac- 
complishments of the well-known but long- 
misunderstood incentive plans which 
Washington, agog over the work-or-fight 
squabble to solve manpower shortages, 
watched with rising interest last week. As 
the need for greater output of war ma- 
terials grew, and labor’s demands for 
higher wages likewise increased, pro- 
ponents of incentive systems advanced 
them as ideally fitted to fill the bill on 
both counts. And Economic Stabilizer 
James F. Byrnes’s announcement of the 
Administration policy of more pay for 


more work in connection with the new 
48-hour week seemed to point that way, 
too (Newsweek, Feb. 22). 
Although incentive plans are much older 
than 27 years, they received a big impetus 
in this country in 1916 when Charles E. 


Bedaux, a naturalized Frenchman now - 


under arrest in North Africa, charged with 
trading with the enemy, introduced his 
well-known Bedaux system. (Today Al- 
bert Ramond runs Bedaux’s firm and Be- 
daux himself is no longer associated with 
it, although he owns non-voting stock.) 
In its original form, the Bedaux method 
was a refinement of the teachings of Fred- 
erick W. Taylor, the “father” of modern 
industrial management technique. It was 
simply a plan for boosting production by 
eliminating lost motion on the job, with 
greater output for management and extra 
money for employes. 

Through time studies, efficiency experts 


found the short cuts that broke bottle-- 


necks and speeded up assembly lines. By 
these: studies, the engineers avoided the 
error of installing an incentive system -on 
a base which would produce fantastic gains 
in employe earnings in certain depart- 
ments, something which led to friction and 
sometimes abandonment of less scientific 
plans. Additional production rises usual- 
ly followed installation of incentive 
plans: workers had a monetary incentive 
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Not for Glue: To relieve the meat shortage, between 40 and 50 old nags 
are slaughtered daily for human consumption by the Davis Packing Co. at 
Estherville, Iowa. These horses that have outlived their usefulness as farm 
animals are awaiting their turns in the killing pen. 


to initiate moves to eliminate delays and 
cut down spoilage; to suggest improve- 
ments and step up their rates of output, 
rather than work at the average speed of 
their fellow employes. 

Through the years, many more incen- 
tive systems have come on the scene, and 
they are widely in use, though spotty in- 
sofar as general application is concerned. 
Then the War Labor Board gave them a 
lift. In General Order No. 5 last October 
it gave blanket approval to any wage ad- 
justments that might be made for “in- 
creased productivity under piecework or 
incentive plans.” 

With this OK, management and labor 
alike began intensified exploration of such 
plans with an eye to starting them in 
plants where none now exist, or broaden- 
ing those that perhaps now affect only 
one or two departments of a company. 
Efficiency engineering firms reported in- 
creased requests for information, notably 
from CIO unions; today many have more 
business than the engineers immediately 
available can handle. 

But the burgeoning efficiency business 
raises a big question mark: Does the 
Labor Board OK apply only to existing 
incentive plans, or also to those which may 
be established? This has been put to the 
WLB, which in reply is drafting a general 
order on incentive systems. 

Such an order would have been out 
long ago, but War Production Board offi- 
cials were said to be unable to agree 
among themselves on language for joint 
action with the WLB. But now it seems 
a good bet to watch for such an order in 
the near future. And meanwhile, WLB 
spokesmen privately say they see no rea- 
son why it should require WLB approval 
to set up such a system or extend one 
plantwise or departmentwise. 
Significance 

The interesting and important develop- 
ment is labor’s growing inclination to. view 
incentive systems favorably. While labor 
still has some reservations—notably, it 
must be satisfied it has established as 
high a base scale as possible before going 
all-out for incentive plans—nevertheless, 
there are definite indications of a turning 
in the tide of outright labor opposition. 

Among the signs: A recent CIO booklet 
endorsed by its president, Philip Murray, 
declared such wage systems have “merit.” 
At the CIO executive committee meeting 
during February, incentives were guard- 
edly endorsed. Previously, the Greater New 
York CIO Council had backed the system. 

Meanwhile, the cautious AFL remained 
noncommittal. Privately, officials said they 
still didn’t like the idea, but promised to 
keep an open mind. However, the fact is 
that if the CIO gets widespread contracts 
under incentive systems and CIO mem- 
bers start making more than AFL work- 
ers, the latter would be forced to go along. 

Labor’s traditional opposition to incen- 
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This throw-away tube helps blast the Axis! 


There is no critical material in the new collapsible 
tubes for tooth paste, shaving cream, and other 
necessities, made by the Celluplastic Corporation of 
Newark, N. J. But there is a critical stage in the man- 
ufacture of these all-plastic containers that is pro- 


tected by York air conditioning. 


York is very proud of this installation . . . because 


it is helping to save tons and tons of tin... tin 


that is vital to the machinery of Victory. York Ice 
Machinery Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 
NOTE: Production of Celluplastic tubes is being expanded 
as rapidly as possible, yet there are many manufacturers still 
unable to get them. Thus, metal tubes will remain on the 
market for a time. Be sure you do not throw 


away any of this precious lead and tin that 


can shorten the war, save American lives. 


. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING FOR WAR : 


HEADQUARTERS FOR. 


MECHANICAL 


COOLING SINCE 18 8 § 
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Many of America’s great manu- 
facturers who are beating their 
schedules — know and rely on 
Standard Conveyors to stream- 
line their handling methods — 
to keep production synchronized 
— to utilizeévery square foot of 
working space more effectively — 
to make man-hours count more in 
increased production. Standard 
power or gravity conveyors can 
provide fast, smooth “runways” 
for your output through all steps 
in manufacturing. Send for the 
84-page “Standard” booklet 
NW-3, showing conveyor appli- 
cations and possibilities in a 
wide range of industries. 

If you are producing war ma- 

terial or other products regarded 

as necessary to the war effort, 


Standard Conveyors are avail- 
able for your handling needs. 


Write for full information 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 
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tive plans sprang from a multiplicity of 
causes, chief of which were the fear of 
“working yourself out of a job,” plus 
managerial practices (since discarded) of 
cutting pay rates every time the workers 
started making too much money. This 


‘ resulted in factory . workers’ producing 


more for the same or less money despite 
premium payments. 

These distrusts and doubts are deep- 
rooted and they will not be overcome all 
at once. It was less than six years ago 
that organized labor in the United States 
startled the world when it set up such a 
howl over Charles Bedaux’s plans for 
touring the United States with the Duke 
of Windsor (Newsweek, Nov. 15, 1937) 
that the tour was queered. 

Less spectacular, though more effective, 
resistance had gone on before. As a mat- 
ter of fact, ever since 1914, to every Army, 
Navy, and post office appropriations act 
Congress has continued to attach a rider 
barring the use of stop watches or other 
time-measuring devices in time-studying 
United States government employes at 
work. Government arsenats, for instance, 
could not put in a time study; war plants 
can. : 
An enormous boost for the entire incen- 
tive system was Russia’s nearly 100 per 
cent swing to it. It was in 1935 that a 
coal miner named Stakhanoff established a 
coal cutting and handling system which 


raised to 102 tons the hitherto 6-ton daily - 


output of his crew, working in the rich 
Donbas mines. The rumors may be true 
that Stakhanoff’s move was inspired by 
the Russian Government, then in the 
midst of a series of five-year plans and 
straining every effort to increase workers’ 
productivity. Nevertheless the idea of effi- 
ciency took tremendous hold of the work- 
ers. 

And as Stakhanoff’s fame grew, a girl 
at a loom who discovered a production 
short cut became known as a “Stakha- 
novite.” So did a rail worker who dis- 
covered how to get more use out of a 
locomotive. 

Russia has gone one step farther than 
the United States efficiency experts ad- 
vocate. In setting up piece rates or in- 
centive systems, the Reds employ a gradu- 
ated system of payments pyramided atop a 
low base rate. For the first ten units over 
the base, for instance, the bonus may be 
X rubles; for the next ten units, X + 50% 
rubles and so on, with each higher bracket 
of extra production bringing the reward of 
an expanding piece rate. 

British workers, too, have a long-stand- 
ing familiarity with incentive plans— 
known as “payment by results.” Virtually 
the entire aircraft industry, for instance, 
operates on payment by results. The gov- 
ernment sponsors such plans. Their use on 
a wide scale began in 1939. Intensive 
change-over dates from mid-1941, and since 
then payment by result has spread to 
several industries, notably building’ and 
civil engineering. 

There are no mysteries to wage incentive 
systems, abroad or in the United States 

Today as labor opposition diminishes, 
nearly all plans are installed in cooperation 


with the workers or their representatives. 
The time and motion engineers study the 
energy expended by each worker on each 
job. They suggest improvements. Manage- 
ment and labor evaluate base rates which 
provide, at the minimum, the same pay as 
the workers formerly received for similar 
effort. Finally, a scale of bonus payments, 
based on a daily production rate, is insti- 
tuted. 

For example: If a standard production 
quota for a certain job is ten pieces an 
hour, or 80 pieces per eight-hour day, a 
worker under an incentive plan may pro- 
duce 100 pieces a day. This would be a 
production increase of 25 per cent which 
would command a commensurate pay in- 
crease of 25 per cent above his daily base 
rate, In other words, the worker would get 
a bonus payment, but he would have 
earned it by a 25 per cent increase in out- 
put. This is in sharp contrast to the in- 
flationary principle of the 48-hour. week, 
which offers a 50 per cent premium pay, 
after 40 hours, for standard rates of output. 

The experience of workers and factories 
with incentive plans in this country and 
in Russia shows plainly that the nation has 
powerful resources of manpower lying idle 
for lack of a concrete plan to utilize them. 
An average increase of 25 per cent (which 
is conservatively below the increases ac- 
tually realized in many plants which have 
switched to incentive plans) in the produc- 
tion rates of America’s 17,500,000 war- 
plant workers in 1943, for example, would 
be the equivalent of adding well over 
4,000,000 new workers—or nearly the num- 
ber estimated as needed in war industries 
this year. 

The postwar implications of a large 
movement toward incentive plans are 
tremendous. At the close of the war 
America, traditionally the most efficient 
industrial nation in the world, would have 
its lead lengthened. With both men and 
machines geared to turn out peacetime 
products faster and better than ever be- 
fore, this country would be in a superlative 
position to serve the great new markets for 
manufactured goods that are waiting in the 
postwar world. 

In the interim, definite gains would be 
realized. As President C. E. Wilson of 
General Motors Corp: pointed out in a 
letter to the WLB last fall, such a plan 
would result in greater output of war ma- 
terial; the government would save by still 
lower prices on war goods through re- 
negotiation of contracts; management 
would gain by the higher profit allowed 
for efficiency; and workers would take 
home-more money. In other words, in ad- 
dition to more weapons, benefits achieved 
through the increased production and more 
efficient use of manpower under an in- 
centive plan of pay would go to every 
taxpayer as well as to the workers and 
employers involved. 


Truman Report 


The war-production job by the United 
States has been magnificent. Arms are roll- 
ing out of factories faster than our enemies 
can produce, and vast quantities of ma- 
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With this light you can see the future 


This portable search- 

light sails on convoy 

duty ... rides with 

the crash trucks at air 

bases ... stands guard 

against sabotage at 
arsenals, war plants, docks. Its 
75,000 candlepower beam throws 
light for many miles. The fact that 
it is powered by wet batteries 
housed in nitrocellulose plastic may 
throw light significantly on the 
future. 


Plastic battery jars save rubber, 
save weight, save damage to the 
hattery by making the electrolyte 
level visible at a glance. Plastic jars are acid resistant, and so 
tough the battery meets the test of a 12-foot drop on concrete. 
What better combination‘for portable power plants . . now 
in war... and later, when peace brings you your 194X car? 


Many of the new possibilities in 
plastics — due to a continuous 
development of their properties— 
have their origin in Hercules cellu- 
lose research. So too, from other 
sectors of Hercules Land are com- 
ing the new developments in rosins, 
resins, synthetics, terpenes and 
explosives, which are helping in- 
dustry make better products, speed 
production, cut costs. 


Some of the things we are doing 
and discovering may hold the clue 
to a production problem of yours. 
And some new equipment of yours 
may help us with the job we are 

trying to do. With a war to be won (and a peace) shouldn’t 
we be exploring the possibilities together? We shall welcome 
a letter from you addressed to Department N-33, Hercules 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


IN-177. Copyright 1943, Hercules Powder Company, incorporated 
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How American it is...to want something better! 

















TIRED PLOWMAN? Not too tired to want something better 
—and to resolve in good American fashion to find a way 
to get it some day, by golly! 


But busy housewives also pounce on better recipes; the 
postman looks for better overshoes; and butcher, baker 
and candlestick maker join in the constant search which 
makes this the land of something better! 


ONE OF THE “BETTER THINGS” America discovered 
long ago is a moderate beverage, an ale in fact, with a 
trade mark whose 3 Rings stand for “Purity,” Body,” 
“Flavor.” Since 1840 this ale has been acclaimed by 
many. So many, that in this land of something better 
it has become... 
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To speed the day when we can have more “better things” buy war bonds and stamps” 
. P, Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J. 
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terial are in transit to the fronts. But it is 
not enough. There still are serious faults 
to be corrected. There is danger of uncon- 
trolled inflation. And hardships are coming: 
the year ahead will be the “toughest and 
grimmest in our nation’s history.” 

That, in substance, was what the public 
saw this week when the Truman Senate 
committee made public its second annual 
report on the national defense program. 
Highlights of the 22-page document— 
much of it based on hearings which were 
held privately for reasons of national se- 
curity—included: 


“Manpower requirements constitute the 
biggest bottleneck in the war program. 


{To conserve manpower, hiring policies 
should be efficient. For example, employers 
should not be permitted to hire able-bodied 
men to work as elevator operators. The 
principal way we can alleviate the man- 
power shortage is by increasing the pro- 
ductivity of our present labor force. This 
means also efficiency in scheduling materi- 
als so men will be kept busy. 


q Nearly all the failures and shortcomings 
that the committee has found have been 
caused by three basic weaknesses: (1) 
inadequate over-all planning and delay in 
determining basic policies; (2) conflicting 
authority over, and responsibility for, vari- 
ous phases of the war program, resulting in 
buck passing; (3) hesitancy of the gov- 
ernment to adopt unpopular or unpleasant 
policies long after the facts clearly indi- 
cated such policies were necessary. 


{Donald M. Nelson, War Production 
Board chairman, and Paul -V. McNutt, 
War Manpower Commissioner, should ex- 
ercise the powers the President gave them. 
Centralization of authority in Charles E. 
Wilson, WPB vice chairman, was a long 


step in the right direction. Although 
Joseph L. Weiner was not cited by name, 
his Office of Civilian Supply was assailed 
for failing to fight for necessary farm ma- 
chinery, thus making the food scarcity out- 
look more serious. This office, said the com- 
mittee, should be headed by a man of 


first-rate experience and ability, who will — 


have the courage to fight for materials. 
William Jeffers has done a good job as 
rubber administrator. 


q{ The services must reduce future changes 
in aircraft specifications to a minimum or 
accept responsibility for less production. 
The Army did not realize soon enough the 
importance of obtaining huge quantities of 
100-octane gasoline. Design of naval escort 
vessels must be simplified and “spit and 
polish” sacrificed for mass production. 


| The campaign to reduce absenteeism has 
not accomplished much. Many organiza- 
tions have been slow to relinquish peace- 
time “featherbed” and other rules that cut 
production and have pressed for inflation- 
ary wage increases in the face of their own 
long-view welfare and national interest. 


{ The committee does not believe that 
leaders who advocate policies which would 
result in uncontrolled inflation correctly 
represent the views of the rank and file of 
either labor or farmers. 


q Prices of all commodities, including both 
labor and farm prices must be controlled 


if inflationary spirals and consequent dis- 


aster are to be avoided. 


q Selfish “me first” attitudes on the part 
of some powerful groups in our nation, 
like the bickering and struggle for power 
in government, must give way before a 
patriotic determination by everyone to 
place the winning of this war above all 
other considerations. 





Renegotiation Re- 
‘tort: John B. Hawley 


Jr. underwent renegotiation 
proceedings twice last year 
for “excessive profits” his 
Northern Pump Co. had 
made on $300,000,000 con- 
tracts for anti-aircraft guns 
and other naval equipment. 
Haawley’s firm returned the 
“profits” to the govern- 
ment, but Hawley con- 
tinued to protest against 
the renegotiation law, ob- 
jecting that it ts wnneces- 
sary and that it penalizes a 
manufacturer for speed and 
efficiency in production. 
Last month, he niade his 
objections graphic: every 
member of Congress was 
sent a print of this etching 
by Blanche McVeigh show- 
ing a stolen chicken being 
tenegotiated. 
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SWPC 


New Inquiries and a New Boss 
Again Try Aiding Small Plants 
Headed ‘up by a new chairman, the 


Smaller War Plants Corp. squared off last 
week to try again for the umpteenth time 


in its eight months of life to spread war con- ~ 


tracts widely among small and distressed 
factories which are capable of converting 
to war production. 

The new boss—Col. Robert Wood John- 
son, wiry, slightly built, and _straight- 
lipped—announced he was ready, if neces- 
sary, to take backlog orders away from 
big contractors and give them to little 
plants. 

At the same time he said a plan is being 
tested in the New York area, which, if it 
works, will be extended to the rest of the 


country within 90 days. Under it,.district _ 


procurement officers of the Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission, Lend-Lease, Treas- 
ury, and other government agencies will 
meet regularly in district WPB offices and 
try to see which agency can best utilize 
the manpower and other facilities of each 


of the small factories listed at those 


district offices by owners who want con- 
tracts. Johnson has also authorized all the 
regional SWPC officers to lend up to 
$25,000 for plant conversion without re- 
ferring the loan to Washington. 

Hardly had this plan been announced 
than the Senate small business committee, 
headed by Sen. James E. Murray of Mon- 
tana, called Johnson on the carpet, along 
with Charles E. Wilson, the No. 2 man in 
the WPB. The committee wanted to know 
why small plants (employing fewer than 
500 people) received 47 per cent less dol- 
lar volume in December than in November 
and why January business was 49 per cent 
below the November figure. 

Senator Murray charged that procure- 
ment agencies were “making a mockery” 
of the Smaller War Plants Act. Wilson 
quickly retorted that. today about $30,- 
000,000 a week is being awarded to small 
factories; that WPB is “enthusiastically 
in favor of the small business program.” 
As an example, he said that 1,500 concerns 
are making parts for one new-type air- 
plane. 

However, the committee’s purpose was 
plain: It wanted to know exactly what was 
being done to provide here-and-now aid 
for small business. To find out, it called 
on Donald Nelson to submit before April 1 
a complete report on all prime contracts 


for 1944-45 delivery, plus information on 


what is being done to redistribute con- 
tracts among small companies, 


Significance 


Colonel Johnson—for six years president 
and four years chairman of the board of 
Johnson & Johnson, surgical-dressing man- 
ufacturers—says he means business about 
small business’s dilemma. How he feels 
about the plight of small unconverted fac- 
tories: “I can’t imagine anything more 
disastrous than to have a lot of small busi- 
nesses go bankrupt.” How he regards his 
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fighting men are provided 
with every safeguard of health 
— pure, safe, crystal-clear drink- 
ing water particularly! 


*Common salt sea water is con- 
verted into safe, distilled water 
— for drinking, cooking, and 
other purposes — by Cleaver- 
Brooks distilling units, Engineers 
of the Army, the Navy, and the 
Marine Corps roll these portable 
units to forward areas for a 
dependable source of drinking 
water supply. Enough of them 
are already in service to produce 
millions of gallons of distilled 












Company 


MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 





HEREVER in action, America’s * 


leaver- 


BP HAVE A DRINK OF Zeeahk 
SEA-WATER - -- 





water daily — water so chemic- 
ally pure it is fit for submarine 
storage battery use. 


Other types of Cleaver-Brooks 
equipment which guard the health 
and welfare of fighting men are 
mobile disinfecting and steriliz- 
ing equipment—portable shower 
bath units. As a leading manu- 
facturer of oil-fired heating equip- 
ment — steam generators and 
tank-car heaters — Cleaver- 
Brooks Company is proud to de- 
vote its engineering ability and 
manufacturing skill to the service 
of our armed forces, 








Served by 
|| Cleaver-Brooks 
: Products 
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job: “I am responsible only to Donald 
Nelson, and through him to Congress.” 

If Johnson finally makes the SWPC 
tick, he will have accomplished something 
the WPB, Congress, civic groups, indus- 
trial associations, and nearly everybody 
else has been attempting since the days 
of the old Office of Production Manage- 
ment. Almost everything has been tried— 
from “pools” of factories, through Nel- 
son’s “Directive No. 2” to spread war 
contracts among smaller firms a year ago, 
to the law passed in June 1942 setting up 
the $150,000,000-capitalized Smaller War 
Plants Corp. under the WPB. 

Since that law—and even before—Con- 
gress has had small business’s troubles 
under almost constant investigation. Re- 
cently House and Senate committees have 
shown concern because 100 firms have 
received 70 per cent of the $85,000,000,000 
in war orders placed since June 1940, 
while 175,000 small firms have been given 
30 per cent. And Congress has shown par- 
ticular anxiety about the way SWPC was 
being run. Such turmoil brought the 
blow-off which put Johnson in charge. 

This episode began Jan. 18, when the 
Murray committee (set up two years ago) 
issued a report calling for legislation to 
carry small firms through the war and to 
prevent giant corporations from dominat- 
ing postwar economy. The next day, sub- 
poenas for all SWPC records were issued 
by Sen. Harry S. Truman of Missouri, who 
heads the committee investigating the war 
effort. This move, said insiders, occurred 
because the WPB had suppressed a report 
on SWPC progress. The same day, 
the White House announced that Lou 
Holland had been ousted as head of the 
Smaller War Plants division—a job he 
had held since September 1942. He was 
demoted to director of the SWPC, while 
Johnson, who had been commissioned and 
assigned to Army Ordnance in April 1942, 
superseded him by being named SWPC 
chairman and WPB vice chairman (Hol- 
land was only deputy chairman of the 
WPB). 

The chief grievance against Holland was 
that the SWPC had awarded only $16,- 
000,000 in small-plant contracts in its 
first five months and small factories were 
clamoring for help. Staying on as director, 
at the end of January, he began issuing 
one statement after another about SWPC 
activities; among them, announcement 
that his division had passed the $1,000,- 
000;000-mark in contracts awarded. (Sena- 
tor Truman said it was only $846,000,000.) 

Then on Feb. 16, Holland finally quit 
the WPB. His departure and Johnson’s 
ascendancy to complete control of SWPC 
were preceded by another Congressional 
storm, the chief part of which was Sena- 
tor Truman’s charge before the Senate 
that Holland’s ouster was part of a WPB 
conspiracy to break up the SWPC. Tru- 
man contended that Johnson was a rep- 
resentative of both big business and the 
Army. Even Sen. Alben W. Barkley of 
Kentucky and other Administration stal-- 
warts condemned the SWPC setup under 
the WPB. 

All these events narrowed down last 
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UNCLE SAM'S 
FAMILY 


Thank you Connecticut, thank you California, and thank you all the States between, 
each of you helping us to push forward on our staggering war material program. 

First in shipbuilding, first in heavy ordnance, and first in steel construction, we 
have a sense of pride and responsibility in the huge tasks committed to our care. 

Each unit in the job calls for teamwork in many directions. For example, we 
take an order for gun elevating mechanisms. Immediately orders for necessary 
items in the mechanism are placed with 26 small-parts concerns in Texas, Illinois, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Again, special marine work is needed for ships, and, in virtually the blink of an 
eye, 17 New England shops convert from peacetime work to make the component 
parts, shops which normally make dry-cleaner apparatus, oil burners, coffee- 
processing machinery, floor sanding devices, surgical instruments, shoe machinery 
and textile looms. 

The flow of materials comes from Coast to Coast. Chemicals from the South, 
coal from the Middle Atlantic States, ores from the Northwest, metallics from the 
Rocky Mountains. Virtually every product made in these United States is now 
being assembled by Bethlehem to serve some part in America’s war machine. 


At the outbreak of the war Bethlehem Steel converted itself from a vast com- 


- mercial producing enterprise to serve the war job. We know the wrenches of 


turning from the accustomed course, the difficulties, the myriad problems which 
this involves. We, therefore, appreciate the achievement which has been made by 
you thousands of suppliers in meeting and bettering your schedules. 

It is the work too of the men and women in the mills and offices, of the hard- 
driven Government officials, and of Mrs. Housewife who gave her skillet to the 
scrapecampaign. 

As we push ahead on the greater tasks of the current year we do so in the 
consciousness that we are simply one of Uncle Sam’s family relying upon the 
help of you, and you, and you. And so, for help past and for help to come, we 
repeat, "Thank you!" 


BETHLEHEN 








it would be a cinch for Cyclops! 


One-eyed Cyclops, of mythological fame, 
could give a firgt class account of himself on 
the assembly line of a modern plane factory 
—and for very good reason. Nowadays, com- 
plex ignitions are speedily assembled because 
mechanics attach strips of different colored 
Texcel Cellophane Tape to tiny ignition parts 
and fuel lines. As a result, identification of 
these parts is made simple and swift—more 
planes are built faster. 


This is just one of many vital war industry 
jobs now being done by Texcel, a pressure 
sensitive tape which sticks at a touch without 
heat or moisture, strips off quickly and cleanly. 
Surprising as it may seem, a little roll of tape 
is proving mighty big on the production front. 


WRITE FOR “UTAPIA”, a free book showing 
how tape is saving time and speeding efficient 
output in war industry. 


SERVING AMERICA’S FOREMOST WAR INDUSTRIES 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
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week to this: If Johnson makes the SWPC 
fulfill its mission in the war effort, it will 
be in spite of Congressional opposition to 
him. If he fails, small manufacturing busi- 
nesses will still be about where they have 
been for the past two years—out in the 


cold. 


Treasury’s ‘Troubles 


The March 15 deadline for Federal in- 
come-tax payment focused the nation’s at- 
tention on these war financing problems: 


{ Obviously to pay income taxes, Series E 
War Bonds (the kind the average citizen 
buys) were flowing across the counters of 
post offices and Federal Reserve Banks 
last week. A total of $24,250,000 was 
cashed in during the first six days of 
March, and this, added to the $62,750,000 
of redemptions for February, brought the 
total for the Feb. 1 through March 6 pe- 
riod to $87,000,000. The Treasury said 
that redemptions were less than had been 
expected, that it wasn’t seriously con- 
cerned. Officials added that 97.2 per cent 
of the Series E bonds were still in the 
hands of the people. 


{ The Treasury did worry, however, over 
lack of action on a bill to raise the na- 
tional debt limit to $210,000,000,000, be- 
cause last week the government was with- 











Rube Goldberg in N. Y. Sun 


‘His First Blind Date’ 


in $7,000,000,000 of the present $125.- 
000,000,000 limit, and Secretary Henry 
Morgenthau Jr. wants to start a campaign 
April 12 to sell $13,000,000,000 of new 
debt. Delay was caused by the politically 
red-hot rider nullifying President Roose- 
velt’s $25,000 salary-limitation order. An- 
other rider (requested by the Treasury) 
would make it easier for individuals to 
cash their Series E bonds by authorizing 
all incorporated banks and trust compa- 
nies to redeem them. 


q The big test for the Treasury was fast 
approaching. Up to last week end only 
three-fourths as many mcome-tax returns 
had been filed as at the same time last 
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This Year Rug i 


War production is up threefold. ; 


crisis in rubber. 


There is only one solution. . thes : comprehensive beat, 
production of synthetic rubber‘in ,’ mercja} Typ of S 
.. > whis informative book traces the & 


steadily increasing tonnages . 
synthetic rubber to take over jobs 
once handled by natural rubber... 


_ to perform new tasks, serve in new 


applications created by wartime 
need. 

One of the first synthetic rubber 
plants in the Government’s pro- 
gram was built and is being oper- 
ated by United States Rubber 
Company. . . another soon will be 
in production. 

Our engineers have been work- 
ing with synthetic rubber since 
1921. During this period they have 
learned that no one synthetic 
should be used for all types of 
mechanical rubber goods. They 
have found where and how syn- 
thetic is superior to natural rubber, 
where it is equally as good, where 
it falls. short. They know what uses 
each of the five basic commercial 
types of ‘synthetic rubber is best 
suited for — Neoprene, Buna-S, 
Buna-N, Butyl, or Thiokol—and 
how to compound the specific 
synthetic rubber for the specific 
task. U. S. Rubber has used all five 
types and knows which one to 
selectforthe performance required. 
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ag FAL by 
oa Informarjon b Ra he} 
But the vital rubber stock pile is an 
dwindling fast. This is the vag of applications of’ 


vast eaperime 


has. been. ipcorpo rated: 


history, pf Synthetic rubber from 
the earliest experiments of Michael 


Faraday to the present. It discusses red 


each of the basic types of synthetic 
rubber, tells where it has been used 
successfully in United States Rub- 
ber Company products, and com- 
pares its properties with natural 
rubber. It tells how synthetic rub- 
ber is made. It is a detailed answer 
to the most vital question of the day. 

We feel that The Five Commercial 
Types of Synthetic Rubber is a publi- 
cation of real importance to men 
of industry. Requests made by them 
on their company letterhead will 
be filled promptly.* 








thetic ‘Rubber. j 


“Phe suckeastal use ‘of syathetig 
rubher in mechanicalrubber goods 
and the ingurance ‘of fully depend- 
able service depend Sangalt upon 
the skill of the manufacturer and 
compounder. Each of the five basic + 
commercial types of synthetic per- 
mits a myriad of variations. 

The United States Rubber Com- 
pany has been developing and im- 
proving rubber products for one 
hundred years. Today, the same 
vast resources for research and | 
development that resulted in some 
of the most spectacular achieve- 
ments in the rubber industry are 
being devoted to the problem of 
synthetic rubber. A great backlog 
of knowledge already has been 
built. More is being constantly 
added. 





















*Requests for this Synthetic Rubber Book 


_should be addressed to Department [33] 


Mechanical Goods Division, United States 
Rubber Company, Rockefeller Center, N.Y.C. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Mechanical Rubber Goods Division «¢ Rockefeller Center © New York 
In Canada, Dominion Rubber Co., itd. , 
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“For him it must be 
exactly so...” 


Sh. 


[. isn’t just the chef who feels this way about him — everybody 
does, from manager to bellboy. In the hotel where he is staying, 
they'll all see to it that the time he spends there is just as comfortable 
as a fine hotel can make it. He’s the man who must be pleased. He's 
any member of the United Nations armed forces. 


“Perhaps he’s a sailor, alone in a strange city on leave. Perhaps 
he’s an Air Corps major, back from ‘down under’. Whoever he is, 
he'll find the doormat stamped with the biggest ‘welcome’ he ever 
saw. His hotel is where service dances are held, where information 
centers to help him have been established. For today, the nation’s 
fine hotels are devoting all their energies to maintain the all-impor- 
tant morale front. 


“America’s hotels have many responsibilities in war time. Rest, good 
comfort and relaxation are needed more than ever by those who 
travel on war business. These are the things that a fine hotel sup- 
plies. But there is no responsibility that is assumed more gladly than 
the one we owe to the man who wears his country’s uniform.” 


Viera 


President 


THE 


“NEW YORK'S BEST LOCATED HOTEL” 
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- 
year—and there are 17,700,000 more tax- 
payers now than in 1942. The chief rea- 
son for failure to file appeared to be that 
the public was confused—or simply holc- 
ing back, waiting for action on pay-as-you- 
go’ tax legislation. Such action was no 


_ nearer last week than the week before, be- 


cause the House subcommittee which has 
been considering how to put the nation 
on a current payment basis dumped the 
crucial dilemma—of double taxation—-. 
back into the lap of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 


Labor Thunderclouds 


Mass meetings of West Coast aircraft 
workers to protest “inadequate” wage in- 
creases granted them by the War Labor 
Board; continued threats by John L. Lewis 
and his United Mine Workers to get more 
pay in spite of the Little Steel formu- 
la; a sprinkling of smaller disturbances 
throughout the country; a rash of Con- 
gressional bills to outlaw strikes and other 
wartime work stoppages—these were last 
week’s thunderheads mignaling a labor 
storm was brewing. 


§ After eight months of deliberation, cul- 
minating two weeks ago in a protest walk- 
out of 20,000 employes at Boeing Air- 
craft Co. plants in Seattle and Renton, 
Wash., the WLB held to the Little 
Steel formula and awarded 30,000 Boeing 
workers a 444-cent-an-hour wage increase, 
far short of the 2214-cent raises demanded. 
At the same time, the board gave an aver- 
age 714-cent increase to about half the 
220,000 workers in eight Southern Cali- 
fornia airplane companies, 


{ John Lewis hinted that the United 
Mine Workers may try to by-pass the 
WLB next month when, the union has 
announced, it will get the nation’s 450,000 
soft-coal miners $2-a-day wage increases in 
defiance of the board’s Little Steel yard- 
stick. Lewis told a district miners’ con- 
vention at Scranton, Pa., he was sure they 
thought it useless “to place their case be- 
fore any court that has already rendered 
a decision,” and he said this was true of 
the Office of Price Administration and 
Byrnes as well as the WLB. 


4 In-a Congress riled by production de- 
lays, two anti-strike bills introduced in the 
Senate and three in the House sought to 
outlaw work stoppages. Some carried dras- 
tic treason or work-or-fight clauses; all 
provided for government seizure of plants 
where any labor disturbance interrupts 
war work. 


{In Pittsburgh, a jurisdictional dispute 
arose when an AFL union moved a light 
pole 15 feet at a new synthetic-rubber 
plant. But the fight ended when a rival 
independent union agreed to avert a pow- 
er shortage by moving the pole back to its 
original position and then to its new lo- 
cation again. 

q The WLB ordered the Interstate Steam- 


ship Co., Inland Steel Co., Bethlehem 
Transportation Co., and International 


3 Harvester Co., to hire the same ratio of 
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I said, All Right, Give /* 
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fe ALL HAPPENED One morning when the big aie Y 
boss said, ‘Look, Jim—this company is ” 
under pressure to produce, and the-pressure’s “# 


going to get worse. That means a bigger load of 
detail on your office staff, and they seem to be 
all nerves. They’re making too many mistakes, 
and absences are increasing. We’ve got to find 
a way to help them step up efficiency—fast! 
Think it over and give me your ideas tomorrow, 
will you?” 


He practically had to shout to make himself 
heard above the usual office din. That’s how 
this kid happened to tune in, and when the boss 
left, he spoke up: “I’ve got an idea, Mr. Ellis!” 


“O.K., Son,” I grunted wearily. “So you’ve 
got an idea. All right, give!” 


And believe it or not, he gave! It seemed his 
high school used to be so noisy you couldn’t 
hear yourself think. Then they put in sound 
conditioning—Celotex, he said it was—and | 
there was a tremendous improvement. Well, 
the boss visited the kid’s high school and checked 
up on some factory offices the Celotex people 
told him about. And the next week they began 
work on our Celotex Sound Conditioning. 


That was a couple of months ago. The other 
day the boss came in again. “Look, Jim, the 
difference in this office is simply amazing. The 
very atmosphere is different. Nervous tension 
is gone. And I never saw anything like the way 
your people are turning out the work!” 


“You're telling me!” I answered, with a grin. 
“In all the years I’ve been working here, I’ve 
never seen the efficiency of this office as high as 
it is now. We both owe that kid something 
special!” 








In factories and offices—in hospitals, schools, and restaurants— 
in Army post theatres, churches, and quditoriums all over 
America, Celotex Sound Conditioning is stepping up efficiency, 
banishing noise, helping people hear better. 


Your nearby Acousti-Celotex Distributor is a part of the 
world’s most experienced sound conditioning organization. He 
will gladly survey your problem and tell you ‘how it can be 
solved by ACOUSTI-CELOTEX or one of several other 
Celotex acoustical products. Write today, and be sure to ask 
for your FREE copy of “‘Answers to 25 Questions About Sound 
ute Conditioning,’ a new booklet: Reading time 8 minutes. 














yw Sold by = 
its Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere 
® 


in Canada: 


Dominion Sound Eminent i SOUND CON DITIONING 


COPYRIGHT 1942, THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 


nal THE CELOTEX CORPORATION e CHICAGO 
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Keep your hat in a “gilded cage,” 
or wear a MALLORY 


Hill 


7 ° lt p: 
allory’s exclusive Pliafe 
rl lightweight felts of such 


remarkable resilience that creases 


i ike magic! 
d dents disappear li 
‘And although Pliafelt is as soft “4 
this resilience makes it hol 


d . 7 
aa penesaet hold all the indi- 


i ing you give it by your 
on Tun ZEPHYR, shown 
here, is famous throughout ae 
ica because of its stamina ane bY 
cause it “becomes personal - 
~guch an attractive way! 


THE MALLORY ZEPHYR in Pliafels—Casual 


Spring breeze, yet shape-re- 
O30. Other Pliafelt Styles, ait 
to $10. At Fine Men’s Shops Everyw 


Buy War Bonds to help keep this 
hat ix its rightful place, on top! 
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union members to non-union members as 
existed when the 1942 season closed. Un- 
der the Wagner Act, employers are en- 
joined from discriminating against union 


employes. But Clarence B. Randall, vice 


president of Inland Steel, protested that 
having to maintain a ratio is discrimina- 
tion. : 

Significance———— 


Labor’s continued demands for more 
money—of which the aircraft workers’ 
dispute and the miners’ agitation for high- 
er pay were only two examples—clearly 
meant that the WLB’s Little Steel for- 
mula was due for life or death contest. 
In the fight there will be a new period of 
labor unrest that could effectively wreck 
the formula and WLB along with it. 

It is to forestall such unrest that the 
anti-inflation forces have been moving in- 
to position in Congress. Strikes now and 
in the future present a threat to war pro- 
duction as great as the new wage in- 
creases would be to price ceilings. Hence, 
whether or not much comes from the bills 
now pending, they will serve at least to 
crystallize the issues in the coming strug- 
gle for power and put them squarely be- 
fore the country. 


Back Talk - 


A telephone that will answer itself and 
talk back to you when you come home 
was predicted last week by Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc., in New York for after 
the war. An industry checkup showed other 
novel inventions were also on the fire: 
lighter telephone instruments; broad ex- 
tension of radio telephony, already used 
by New York Edison Co. repair trucks for 

















communication with their offices; and a 
little radio gadget that a subscriber could 
carry with him and that would signal 
when his phone at home or office is ringing 
so he could pick up the cali at the nearest 
public phone (walkie-talkies are more com- 
plicated but perfectly possible if people 
want them). : . 





The self-answering phone uses a record- 
ing device, usually a magnetic record on 
a steel tape, from which messages can 
later be erased by passing the tape be- 
tween two poles of a magnet, thus permit- 
ting it to be used again and again. If 
nobody answers the phone, the caller can 
start talking to the tape. When the person 
called comes home, he picks up the re- 
ceiver and the message is “played” to him. 

A variation of this device already in use 
records a two-way conversation for perma- 
nent records, but somebody has to pick up 
the receiver to make it work. But Bell ob- 
jects to installing either device for general 
use. High maintenance fees would make 


the recorders too costly for most people; 


the company would be responsible for the 
clarity of recorded messages; besides, it 
feels gold diggers might try to get the boy 
friend on record without his knowledge and 
then sue for breach of promise. — 


Week in Business 


Eastern Venture: Henry J. Kaiser's 
Kaiser Co., Inc., announced it had bought 
all the stock of Fleetwings, Inc., which 
builds airplanes for the Army and plane 
parts for other manufacturers in two 
plants at Bristol, Pa. It was his first ven- 
ture in eastern aircraft manufacture. The 
West Coast shipbuilder said no change 
would be made in Fleetwing’s manage- 
ment or personnel. This was his second 
venture into aviation. Last September he 
was authorized by the government to build 
three huge experimental cargo planes. 


Not Taxasie: Because Congress has 
passed no law specifically providing that 
dividends paid in stock shall be counted 
as income and thus taxable, the govern- 
ment lost a Supreme Court suit in which 
it asked the court to overrule a 1920 deci- 
sion that stock dividends were not taxable. 


PERSONNEL: These new vice chairmen 
of the War Production Board moved up 
from lesser WPB posts: Julius Krug, to 
succeed Ferdinand Eberstadt in charge of 
materials distribution; Ralph J. Cordiner, 
made special assistant to Charles E. Wil- 
son, No. 2 man in the WPB; Donald B. 
Davis, put in charge of operations . . . 
R. J. Morfa, assistant to the chairman of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., was 
elected a director of Producers Releasing 
Corp. of America . . . William S. Newell 
was named a director of Mack Trucks, 

_Inc. . . . Alfred J. Doughty, for twenty 
years a vice president of Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Co., was elected its presi- 
dent . . . Thomas P. Archer was elected 
a vice president of the General Motors 
Corp. 


Automotive Inquiry: Eighteen key ex- 
ecutives in the automotive industry, head- 
ed by C. E. Wilson, president of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., were named last week 
to see how production can be ihcreased 
with available manpower. Among factors 
to be explored are absenteeism (NEws- 
WEEK, March 8), worker training, and ex- 
tension of the work week to somewhere 
between 48 and 60 hours. 









Norway’s unconquerable warbirds 


These are the deadly Northrop N3 Patrol Bombers 
with which the Royal Norwegian Naval Air Force for nearly two years 
has helped to hold the Nazis on our North Atlantic sea border 


Y MID-JUNE IN 1940, the Nazis had 

overrun all of Norway. And we here 
at Northrop kad just begun work on a 
new patrol bomber for the Royal Nor- 
wegian Naval Air Force. 


Quit ? Not those fighting-hearted 
Norse! Teaming up with the RAF, they 
established “Little Norway” in Canada ; 
ordered us to rush completion of these 
Northrop N3-PB’s for combat use in 
the Far North. 


The job, from preliminary sketches 
to the first bomber off the line, took us 
exactly nine months and one day. 


We’re particularly proud of that rec- 
ord, for the N3-PB is a favorite with 
Northrop men and women. Not just be- 
cause this hard-hitting bomber is the 
world’s fastest military seaplane. Nor 


because she can pack 2000 pounds of 
bombs or a torpedo with equal grace. 
Nor is it because she can throw more 
lead than many a four-motored bomber. 
What pleases us more than any of these 
virtues is her STURDINESS. 


Battered for nearly two long years 
by North Atlantic winds and waves and 
storms, with vast distances their every- 
day assignment, these swift petrels of 
Norway’s Royal Navy have proved as 


tough as the Vikings’ sons who fly them. 


In battle, the Northrop N3 Patrol 
Bombers have shown their strength, 
too. They have sent to the bottom more 
than their share of U-boats. They are 
reputed to have taken part in the epic 
chase of the Bismarck. They have driven 
back giant German bombers. 


We hope you'll pardon a manufac- 
turer’s pride in relating all this to you, 
for the Northrop N3-PB is just one of 
a number of American-built warplanes 
that have helped to set the pattern for 
victory. (You can help to shape this 
victory pattern more swiftly by buying 
War Bonds in increasing numbers.) 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, Inc. 


NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA « MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, Inc, 











Lurelle Guild, noted industrial designer, gives his conception of a 
truck of tomorrow (above). “The possibilities for progress in motor 
vehicle design have only begun to be explored,” says Mr. Guild, whose 
designs have been incorporated in hundreds of nationally known 
products ranging from railroad trains to refrigerators. 


America’s formula for plenty is a simple 
one — production plus transportation! The 
first of these is already assured. The second 
is in the making. Tomorrow’s vehicles will be 
a triumph of aerodynamic design and ad- 
vanced engineering. New fuels, new power 
plants, better load distribution, better visibil- 
ity for drivers, more comfort, improved safety, 
lower ton-mile costs — all are on the horizon 
right now. But regardless of the size, shape or 
design of the vehicles of tomorrow, axles must 
carry the load, move the load, stop the load. 


Timken will be ready with both axles and 
brakes that will do the job better, at lower 
cost. Today, motorized military vehicles of 
every type roll to battle on Timken Axles. On 
the home front, Timken is co-operating with 
a sound, far-reaching program of Axle Main- 
tenance for vehicles in commercial service. 
After the war, all this additional experience 
—all Timken’s resources and facilities—will 
be available to those foresighted manufac- 
turers who are planning the super-transports 
for the super-highways of tomorrow. 


it TIMKEN AXLES 


THE TIMEKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
‘ FerPreduction WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION e OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





There will have to be more evi- 
dence than we have had so far to justify 
the conclusion that a major upward 
trend has developed in the stock market. 
Enough has happened already, however, 
to warrant an examination of what is 
going on. | 

The present uptrend started at the 
end of last November. At that time in- 
dustrial stocks were selling, as measured 
by the Dow-Jones average, at 114. Since 
then there has been a: slow, gradual 
rise, with no setbacks that lasted more 
than a few days, and by the end of last 
week the industrial average had reached 
a little above 180—an increase of ap- 
proximately 15 per cent over the three- 
month period. 

Such an increase as this is not in 
itself, of course, especially noteworthy, 
and were it not for two other develop- 
ments it would have caused little or no 
comment. These other developments 
have been, first, the fact that an un- 
usually large proportion of the trading 
has been in low-priced shares, which in- 
dicates heavy public participation in 
the market, and secondly, the increasing 
volume of trading in the past few weeks. 
For example, there were two days last 
week when the volume of trading ex- 
ceeded 2,000,000 shares—which is some- 
thing that the market had not seen for 
many months previously. In fact, it was 
so unusual that some of the houses in 
the Street were caught so shorthanded 
that they had to work until 3 or ‘4 
o’clock in the morning to finish their 
day’s business. 


What is back of this sudden burst 
of activity and increased participation 
by the public in the market? According 
to careful observers in the Street it is 
largely to be accounted for by three 
factors. 

First of these is a growing fear on the 
part of the public of the value of our 
money—the growing conviction that the 
Administration is losing its fight against 
inflation. Under such circumstances it 
is to be expected that people with sur- 
plus funds will try to find something 
into which to put their money that will 
protect their economic condition. Stocks 
have always been regarded as outstand- 
ing in this particular. Theoretically, as 
inflation progresses and the purchasing 
power of money declines, stock prices 
increase proportionately. Whether, with 
present levels of taxation and restric- 


} be true in this case is open to question. 
4 } But at least many people in recent 





What Is Happening on the Stock Market 


by RALPH ROBEY 


tions on the market, this will prove to . 


weeks have bought stocks on the as- 
sumption that this old rule will still 
hold good. 7 

A second factor listed by those in the 
Street as contributing importantly to 
the increased buying of stocks has been 
the growing belief that business will 
continue to be run by businessmen, 
rather than by Washington bureaucrats, 
and that in consequence, in the post- 
war period ownership of stock in our 
corporations will be a valuable asset. 
Along with this, and an inherent part of 
this line of reasoning, is the firm convic- 
tion that we not only will win the war, 
but we will win it before we become 
financially and industrially exhausted. 
This factor, it is said, has been especial- 
ly important in causing some of our 
larger investors to start coming into the 
market again. Many of these larger in- 
vestors up to recently have been hold- 
ing a substantial portion—from a quar- 
ter to a half—of their surplus funds in 
cash. In the past several weeks a con- 
siderable amount of this money has 
been coming into the market, although 
there has not been enough of it to 
dominate the market by any means. 

The final major reason given for the 
growing interest in securities is the 
great surplus of buying power in the 
hands of the public and the fact that — 
most of the things upon which “big 
money” could be spent have been elimi- 
nated. As one analyst expressed this 
idea, “A fellow can smoke a little more 
and buy some clothes for himself and 
his wife, but in the total that can’t 
amount to much. In the past when he 
got some surplus he bought a car, or 
built a house, or got a new washing 
machine or refrigerator, or went on a 
vacation. Today he can’t do any of 
those things. So his money starts burn- 
ing holes in his pockets, and it is only 
natural that he start thinking about the 
stock market.” 


How far is this upward trend of 
the market likely to go? That is a 
question which is answered by a shrug 
of the shoulders by those in the Street. 
They recognize that there are tremen- 
dous inflationary forces loose in the coun- 
try. But whether these will break out 
in the stock market is a psychological, 
rather than an economic question. This 
much, however, may be said: The more 
responsible men in the Street deplore 
the recent increasing importance of in- 
flation in the market and sincerely hope’ 
that the trend in this direction does not 
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Patapar* Vegetable Parchment has 
characteristics that may surprise you. In 
the first place it resists grease sp stub- 
bornly that products like butter, lard, 
and bacon can be safely wrapped in it. 


Boil-proof, too 


Being insoluble it can be soaked in water 
indefinitely—even boiled without harm. 
And it is odorless, tasteless. 


With these characteristics Patapar 
has been able to solve many a packaging 
problem growing out of war conditions 
and shortages. 


If you are faced with a packaging 


. problem, Patapar may be just the solu- 


tion. It can be furnished plain or printed 
in one or more colors. Our complete 
modern printing plant is part of the 


| Patapar service. 


For full information, write us outlin- 


| ing your requirements in detail. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St:; San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since [885 
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St. Thomas Comes From Harlem Heaven to Show 
What (Father) Divine Touch Can Do in Boxing 





Wide World 


Father Divine rang the bell... 


St. Thomas left Heaven on Tuesday of 
last week, revealed himself under the 
stars at the Grotto, and rendered peace 
to a Roman by blessing him with a series 
of right crosses. This revelation, attested 
by some 1,300 witnesses, is a modern mira- 
cle and a tale of the power and the glory 
of the (Father) Divine. 

It all began five weeks ago at the not- 
so-holy sanctuary of Stillman’s Gymna- 


_ sium in New York City. There in the dim 


recesses of the musty, barnlike training 
center, boxers in colored trunks fought 
their shadows as they sharpened their 
muscles for mortal combat. Jack Curley, 
boxing instructor and gym manager for 
eighteen years, was hurrying about when 
a serious Negro approached. 

“Will you book me for some fights, Mr. 
Curley?” 

“What’s ya name?” answered Curley 
with a question. 

“St. Thomas,” the dusky apparition 
said. 

“G’wan, who’ya kiddin’? I ain’t got no 
time to fool around.” 

“Peace, brother!” replied the Negro 
with saintly mien. “You don’t understand. 
I belong to Father Divine’s Heaven.” 

Curley listened to the rest of the Saint’s 
sermon. Before his reincarnation, St. 
Thomas was Tommy Reed of Dayton, 
Ohio. Religiously inclined and a Bible stu- 
dent, the youth was also big (6 feet 2), 
strong (205 pounds), and interested in 
boxing. He entered and won the 1939 
Golden Gloves at Dayton (“Father won’t 
forgive me for lying”) and went to New 
York two years later. 

He met up with Father Divine, the 
squat Harlem omnipotent, and joined the 
movement. “Father told me I'd always 
have a home with him.” So Tommy moved 
to one of Harlem’s Heavens and went 
through a spiritual rebirth. He came out 
as pure as a lamb and as strong as an ox, 
with the heavenly handle of St. Thomas. 


Newsweek—Rollo 


... for the angel, St. Thomas 


Of his former life in Dayton, the sancti- 
fied slugger says: “With my rebirth, I 
left behind my carnal life. I have for- 
gotten it. Peace!” Nevertheless the Saint 
(carnal age: 22; spiritual age: 144) has 
not forgotten his mother and six blood 
brothers and sisters: he contributes to 
their support by working as a longshore- 
man and by fighting for pay between labor 
and prayers. 

Boxing, strange as it seems, is not con- 
trary to Divine teaching. This apostle’s 
creed is to bring quick peace to opponents. 
Under Curley’s wing, St. Thomas learned 
some of the finer points. In a week, Curley 
booked his boy for a four-round bout with 
Tony DiGiacco at the Grotto, a Jersey 
City arena. Tommy, as the non-believing 
Curley calls him, rocked DiGiacco to sleep 
in 2:40 of the first round, and rapturously 
intoned: “Peace, brother. It’s wonderful.” 

His second appearance at the Grotto 
last week was no less wonderful. Dark 
blue bunting, spangled with silver stars, 
decorated the ring ceiling. The sale of 
ginger ale and cracked ice was advertised 
at 35-cents. Barkers peddled the deathless 
literature of Hobo News, and Ring Maga- 
zine. But St. Thomas’s eyes had seen the 
coming of his foe—Joe Cuccio. In the 
dressing room 2:29 minutes later, the 





Saint’s main concern was to wire his 
spiritual adviser at the Divine Hotel in 
Philadelphia: “Peace, Father. Thanks for 
everything. I won by a K.O.-in the first.” 

As St. Thomas worked out in Stillman’s 
Gym last week, Harry Wills, great Negro 
veteran heavyweight, looked him over 
and thought the newcomer showed prom- 
ise. And Manager Curley hired Ray Arcel, 
famous trainer of champions, to put the 
Saint through his paces. 

The Saint took these events with a 
happy, fervent “Peace.” 

“It’s wonderful!” amended the more 
voluble -Curley, as visions of long-green 
pastures danced in his curly head. 


{ Promoter Mike Jacobs does well as a, 
magician—he regularly doubles the capac. 
ity of Madison Square Garden without 


* stretching the walls. His trick, of course, is 


to rematch boxing opponents after a 
close fight. Last week he did it again, 
and Beau Jack, the lightweight champion, 
did it again. Jack won a twelve-round de- 
cision from Fritzie Zivic, ex-welterweight 
champ, as decisively as he won a month 
before (NEwsweEEK, Feb. 15). 


{ Don’t tell Maj. Gen. Jimmy Doolittle, 
but his younger son, Cadet Johnny of 
West Point, lost his fight to Billy Byrne 
of Syracuse in the Eastern Intercollegiate 
semifinals March 6. The Tokyo Terror 
used to be a tiptop amateur fighter. 


Sports Shorts 


On Lann: Don Burnham, 19-year-old 
pre-med student at Dartmouth, caught up 
with Frank Dixon of New York Univer- 
sity, the mile champion, in the IC4-A 
games at Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, March 6. Neck and neck in 
the final lap, Burnham pulled ahead in 
the final few yards to edge out Dixon at 
the tape in 4: 16.2. 


_ Av Sea: Baseball magnates are now 
wondering how to get ’em offa the farm. 
Farmer-players face a change in draft sta- 
tus if they leave their crops for baseball’s 
green grass. Last week Fiddler Bill Mc- 
Gee, New York Giant pitcher, notified his 
club that he’d rather remain 3-C on his 
Hardin, Ill., acres than be 1-A on the dia- 
mond. Other players down on the farm 
who may decide not to come up for the 
national game: Arkie Vaughan of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers; Lou Finney, Boston 
Red Sox outfielder, and Hal Trosky of the 
Cleveland Indians. Les Fleming, Cleve- 
land first baseman, will stay put in a 
Beaumont, Texas, shipyard. 


AND IN THE Arr: Cornelius Warmerdam, 
national champion pole vaulter, returned 
to his teaching post at Piedmont, Calif., 
High School last week with the James E. 
Sullivan Memorial Trophy, a memento 
of his outstanding sportsmanship in 1942. 
Then he revealed that he had been sworn 
into the Navy as an ensign. The 27-year- 
old high flier, who vaulted over 15 feet— 
only man in the world to do so—29 times 
without the aid of wings, will report at the 
Navy Pre-Flight School at Chapel Hill, 
N. C., March 28. 











Carbines are now 
in mass production by 


- Note the 


CARBINE... 


““...increases fire power 33%!” 


“After 35 years, the Army goes from the pistol 
to the carbine . . . The Winchester carbine is 
rated high, and is judged to increase the fire 
power of the infantry regiment by 33 per cent.” 

As reported by a prominent news magazine 


“All the men and officers in the infantry who 
have been armed with the pistol will carry 
the carbine instead . . . We believe it to be a 
weapon of great merit ; . .” 

ROBERT P. PATTERSON, Under Secretary of War 


The same manufacturing ability that hasmade 
Underwood Elliott Fisher typewriters, adding 
and accounting machines famous through- 
out the world, is now being applied 
to the production of carbines. 


TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: TYPEWRITERS— New and used typewriters 
are sold only to the U. S. Government for the armed services. You may rent 
used machines under Office of Price Administration regulations. 


ADDING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES—New Machines are available under War 
Production Board regulations. We have been able to assist many of our 
customers with their accounting problems. 


RIBBONS, CARBON PAPER, ETC.—We may sell ribbons, carbon paper and other 
supplies for all types of office machines without restriction. 


MAINTENANCE—Qur maintenance service is in complete and efficient opera- 
tion from coast to coast to help you keep your Underwood, Elliott Fisher and 
Sundstrand machines operating efficiently and we are permitted to manufacture 
the necessary parts. 


Buy More War Bonds 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company aie aaee 


Former and future makers of Typewriters, Adding and Accounting Machines To Shorten The Duration 
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The life of a boy at the front may de- 
pend upon the work of this man! 
Make sure this man does not contract 
disease at the plant! ... AJAX Paper 
Cups wherever water is served de- 
crease the spread of common colds. 


If she catches cold, she’s owt... Pre- 
vent the spread of common colds and 
other ills where drinking water is 
served. A sure stopper for germs is 
the single-service AJ AX Paper Drink- 
ing Cup. 








Water, Faucet, Dispenser and AJAX Cups 
—your sanitary, low-cost Drinking Service. 


AJAX’ AERO 
Sanity pe Drain Gp 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. 
416 Second Street, San Francisco 








use Envelopes . Transparent Containers . 
Paper Cups . Writing Paper . Note 
ym Books . Toilet Tissue . Paper Towels 
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MUSIC 


Streetcar Opera 


They call it opera, but 
the way the Philadel- 
phia Opera Co. performs 
it, it’s like no opera 
anybody ever heard be- 
fore. It is sung in Eng- 
lish—not the “he comes, 
he comes, I faint, I faint” 
type, but plain Ameri- 
can. A hero looks like a 
hero and a heroine is 
a pretty girl. Besides 
singing well, the per- 
formers even act their 
parts. Furthermore, a set 
looks like the back- 
ground of a play and not 
a relic of better days at 
Sauernoten-am-Schmalz. 

These standards of 
taste, imagination, and 
good theater were per- 
fectly illustrated last 
week in the company’s 
performance of Debus- 
sy’s “Pelleas and Meli- 
sande.” Pelleas, badly 
done, is an endless suc- 
cession of dreary mono- 
logues recited by a group 
of medieval folk who 
are touched in the head. 
As the Philadelphians 
do it, the opera emerges as a tonal mas- 
terpiece of mood wherein the characters 
—however unreal—move in the tragic 
shadows of another world. 

But “Pelleas and Melisande” is only one 
part of the Philadelphia’s repertoire. In 
the company’s four short years, it has al- 
ready staged seventeen operas—from such 
tried and true favorites as “Bohéme,” 
“Faust,” and “Traviata”.to more esoteric 
offerings like “Eugene Onegin” and “The 
Spanish Clock.” Besides, the company 
gave Deems Taylor's “Ramuntcho” its 
world premiere in 1942 (Newsweek, Feb. 
23, 1942) and a year before that made 
the first stage presentation of Gian 
Carlo Menotti’s “Old Maid and the 
Thief.” 

That all the operas are sung in English 
is part of the company’s principle, although 
“Butterfly” and “Traviata” were at first 
given in Italian, and “Carmen” and 
“Faust” in French. This partial compro- 
mise with tradition had to be abandoned 
almost at once, for the Philadelphia’s 
public insisted that these works also be 
sung in English. 

Strauss’s “Die Fledermaus”—or “The 
Bat” as the Philadelphia translate it— 
and Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” were 
huge successes on the Philadelphia’s re- 
cently ended six-week tour. Managed on 
the road by S. Hurok (who, with the 
Ballet Theater, Artur Rubinstein, and 
Marian Anderson among his attractions, 
is seldom wrong on money-makers), the 
company played 40 performances in $5 
cities in New England, the Middle West, 
and the South. For next year a thirteen- 








The Philadelphia’s streetcar trade likes “Pelleas” 


or fourteen-week tour which will include 
two and a half weeks in Canada is the 
result of this year’s uniform success. 

The two men chiefly responsible for all 
this are Sylvan Levin, 40, the artistic di- 
rector and conductor, and David Hocker, 
$2, the company’s general manager. One 
a former protege of Stokowski, the other 
a former assistant bank manager, Levin 
and Hocker are the boys who gave birth 
to the original idea and have since kept 
it going. A 27-year-old graduate architect 
by the name of John Harvey is the master- 
mind in charge of sets and production. He 
can spend only $500 to mount each opera, 
while a mere $1,000 a year goes for cos- 
tumes. ‘ 

Ambitious as it is, the company costs 
only about $85,000 to $100,000 each year. 
Its small $15,000 deficit is met by outside 
contributions; by next year the company 
hopes to have cut that down to $5,000; 
and eventually it hopes to be entirely self- 
supporting. 

Since its price range (75 cents to $2.75) 
appeals to the streetcar rather than the 
carriage trade, the company never ignores 
the public. 


Twilight of a God 


For twenty years Friedrich Schorr has 
been the Met’s greatest Wotan. Last week, 


singing The Wanderer in “Siegfried,” he ’ 


foretold not only Wagner’s twilight of the 
gods but also the end of an era for him- 
self—an era which had seen Wagnerian 
opera go forward-from the death blow of 
the last war to the sold-out houses which 
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Launching a battleship e---in the air? 


HITLER'S HEART would indeed “bleed with wrath” if 
he could hear this story...a story of the spectacular 
performance of one of the guns being produced by 
American industry. 

You've probably heard of our Bofors 40-mm. guns. 


But did you know that batteries of these guns can put > 


into the air—in a matter of minutes—enough shells to 
equal the weight of a battleship? 
The enormous quantities of these guns and shells 
now being produced are a military secret, but we can 
ype: The volume is‘way in excess of our wild- 
YS in peacetime, back betore Pearl Harbor. 






‘ 


An important contributing factor to this production 


is the amazing output of Cone Multiple Spindle Auto- 


matic Lathes. With a large 8-spindle Conomatic, it 
takes only 28 seconds to complete 17 of the operations 
required in the machining of a 40-mm. steel shell body! 

Since 1939, the machine tool industry has “upped” 
production by 750%. Cone Automatic Machine Com- 
pany is proud to be a wart of this miracle-making 
industry. Proud, also, to know that in the new era of 
prosperity after the war, Cone Automg 


be just as essentiq) 












What 


is a MICRO-CHEK ? 





@ The Trico Micro-Chek is a 
new type of comparator gage, 
used on inspection lines, or at 
machines, which speeds up 
the gaging of precision parts. 
It visually multiplies dimen- 
sions by 200. Its big, highly 
visible indicator greatly re- 
duces eyestrain and fatigue. 
Its simplicity enables inexpe- 
rienced workers quickly to 
become accurate inspectors. 
Our booklet tells more about 
its many applications. 










only,...$9.75 
Adjustable An- 
Sn TT $3.00 


More than 1700 war plants 
and government arsenals... 
many of which time and again 
have re-ordered additional 
scores of Micro-Cheks. 


booklet. Address: 


TRICO PRODUCTS CORP. 
' Bepe. M, Sulfate, N. ¥. 
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have continued through the present con- 

flict. For Schorr, 54, last week retired from 

the operatic stage to teach—“While I can 

still act, throw myself on the floor, or get 

up off it.without breaking my bones or 
, embarrassing my students!” 


Beecham’s Ils 


For some time Sir Thomas Beecham 
has made plain to musical circles that he 
was dissatisfied with some new Columbia 
recordings of his work (NEwswEEk, Nov. 
9, 1942) . Last week he made it clear to the 
world. Seeking $600,000 damages, the 
irascible British conductor also sued to 
enjoin Columbia from distributing his Sibe- 
lius Seventh Symphony, a suite from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Coq d’Or,” and the 
Mendelssohn Italian Symphony. Holding 
that the records in question were perfectly 
satisfactory, Columbia also pointed out 
that Beecham’s contract contained no veto 
clause. 


RECORD WEEK 


Desussy: La Mer. Artur Rodzinski and 
the Cleveland Orchestra. Columbia. Three 
12-inch records in album, $3.50. A ‘magnifi- 
cent job, just bordering on the sheer per- 
fection of tonal imagery that distinguishes 
the Koussevitsky version. 


Smetana: Tue Mo.pav. Hans Kindler 
and the National Symphony. Victor. Two 
12-inch records in album. $2.50. Second 
in the Czech composer’s cycle, “My Goun- 
try,” this means more if you can get 
sentimental about old Bohemia. Nice, but 
not exciting. 


Srpetius: Sympnony No. 1. John Bar- 
birolli and the New York Philharmonic. 
Columbia. Five 12-inch records in album, 
$5.50. A good, straight-from-the-shoulder 
reading, effectively if not brilliantly re- 
corded. 


ART 


‘Important Acquisition’ 

A trip to Italy, another to the Rockies, 
and three years of seven-day-a-week work 
finally resulted in “The Eternal City,” a 
violent .nti-Fascist painting by the young 
Russian-born American artist Peter Blume. 
Crammed full of enormous detail painted 
with extraordinary precision, the 34- by 
477g-canvas shows the people and Fascist 
soldiers of Italy rising in revolt from the 
ruins of Rome right under the bulging eyes 
of an acid-green jack-in-the-box Mussolini, 
popping out of the catacombs on a bright 
red and yellow accordion spring. 

When Blume finished “The Eternal 
City” in 1937 and his dealer proudly dis- 
played it in a one-picture exhibit, critics 
pounced on the “anti-esthetic” head of 
Mussolini. Blume replied: “It hurt me to 
paint the head, but no compromise was 
possible.” 

Two years later, the Corcoran Gallery 
in Washington rejected the painting for 
its biennial exhibition, whereupon nine art- 
ists, two critics, and an art dealer vehe- 
mently protested that “we believe your re- 
fusal to hang such an important. picture is 
so dangerously akin to the treatment of art 
in Fascist countries as to be fraught with 
grave implications disturbing not only to 
American artists but to all American peo- 
ple.” To that, a Washington critic re- 
torted: “As a vivid protest against Fas- 
cism there is much to be said of this work, 
but as a contribution to art it has no more 
value than the chromos of the middle of 
the last century.” 

Last week Blume and his supporters 
had a loud last word, spoken for them by 
the nation’s No. 1 center of contemporary 
art. The Museum of Modern Art in New 
York not only announced its purchase of 
“The Eternal City.” It called the paint- 








“The Eternal City”—the Modern hung it proudly among its masters 











A “Marauder” 


gets away on AEROLS* 


Far superior to similar Axis planes, Martin's B-26 
bomber, called the “Marauder,” has established 
an enviable record in the North Africa campaign. 


Equipped with Aerols, the “Marauder” takes off and 
lands readily on the unfavorable terrain of Tunisia. 


In today’s global war, Aerols are also serving on 
every other front, on every type of plane. From the 
steppes of Russia to emergency fields in the South 
Sea Islands, Aerols are contributing to the achieve- 
ments of American aircraft. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION -e e CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gen- 


eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 
and buses, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. 


ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE'S LANDING GEAR THE NAME 
WORDS AIR AND “Oil — THE FLUIDS USED TO 


1S DERIVED 
DISSIPATE THE LANDING SHOCKS 











AERICA’S 


ICTORY 


IS A 


MATHEMATICAL 
CERTAINTY! 





MARCHANT 


IS HELPING 
IN TWO WAYS... 


FIRSTLY... . 
..-in the production of 


_ vital war matériel; 


SECONDLY . . 


...in the silent-speed and 
accuracy of the thousands 
of Marchant calculators 
now serving the Armed 
Forces, the Government, 
and first-line industries. 


ERVING IN SILENCE 














MARCHANT 
Sand, ound? UNCULATORS 


OAARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


+ Home Office: Oottend, California, U.S.A. 


Seles Agencies and Menufecturer's Service Stations 


in All Principal Cities Give Service Everywhere 
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ing, which will hang 
alongside canvases by 
many of our most re- 
nowned artists, “prob- 
ably the museum’s 
most important 
American acquisition 
to date.” 


Winner 


The story of how a | 
statue of Abraham 
Lincoln by a soldier 
in the United States 
Army won the covet- 
ed Logan Medal and 
Prize of $500 in the 
just-opened 47th an- 
nual exhibit at the 
Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, is best told by 
Sgt. Sidney Loeb him- 
self. 

As a civilian last 
spring, Loeb found it 
“difficult at times to 
work. on nudes with 
hell popping all over 
the place. So for the 
need of comfort and 
solace—if for no oth- 
er reason—Abraham 
Lincoln became at 


A soldier’s Lincoln 


first a refuge, then a statement, then a 


credo: ‘This is what the war is about’.” 

Loeb volunteered for military service’ in 
July and by September, when he was 
called, he still had not finished the statue. 

“In the early part of January, the mail 
orderly brought a letter containing the 
Chicago Annual prospectus . . . It jolted 
me loose for a moment . . . I confess I 
became a bit angry—that Hitler so-and-so 
made it all so impossible. Then in the 
evening little Private Loeb sat in the 
barracks indulging in a morose fit. The 
sergeant in charge of the personnel depart- 
ment, sitting on a cot near by, looked 
like the proper person to take the brunt 
of my feeling. He looked over the pros- 
pectus. 

“Are you really a sculptor?” he asked. 
‘Kind of,’ I replied, ‘and if I could get 
home on my furlough now, instead of 
next month, I might possibly finish the 
piece—at least put it into presentable 
form.” The man was chewing gum—and 
I watched him mulling over the idea. 
‘Wa-all,” he said, ‘maybe I can suggest 
it to the C.0.—maybe not. Appears to 
me that you got a legitimate reason for 
getting a furlough.’ ‘You aren’t pulling 
my leg, are you?’ . . . ‘Naw, I ain’t pull- 
ing your leg! Now, get the hell back to 
your bunk’.” 

The furlough was granted. “The next 
day, after I was on board a train heading 
north [from Florida, where his ordnance 
company is stationed], and bewildered at 
the amazing circumstances that develop in 
the Army, I learned that my C.O., Lieu- 
tenant Scott, came from Gettysburg. In- 
deed his grandfather was named after the 
Great Emancipator and he himself carried 
the name Robert Lincoln Scott!”~ 











EDUCATION 


Geography Bottleneck 


For the first 70,000 from the Army Air 
Forces (35,000 March 1, 35,000 April 1) 
the curriculum of pre-flight training in 97 
colleges reads: “Course: Geography .. . 
60 hours.” Last week this matter-of-fact 
requirement not only created a baffling 
teacher-textbook bottleneck; it disclosed 
that American collegiate education, in its 
study of the strategy of men, space, and 
resources, had become sort of a Tobacco 
Road. 

Textbook publishers, brought up short 
as late as Feb. 15 with mass orders for 
geographies, were piling reprint orders on 
the presses. What they couldn’t reprint, 
however, was a yeography professor. Qual- 
ified estimates of the number of geogra- 
phers of college teaching rank in the United 
States ran from 200 to an outside 500— 
and at present, there are 200 geographers 
working in Washington alone: for the 
Office of Strategic Services, for Military 
Intelligence, for the State Department, 
and for other war agencies. That meant, 
simply, that college-going ‘soldiers were 
going to take their geography from in- 
structors in other subjects: geologists, for 
instance, as long as the geologists hold out. 

Behind this curious situation of edu- 
cational poverty in a land of geographical 
plenty lay these facts, in the indignant 
view of the nation’s outstanding geog- 
raphers. : 

To the Axis nations, geography became 
a highly developed political, economic, 
and social science; to America it was kid 
stuff for grammar schools. While Germany 
was teaching geography and geopolitics 
with 25 years of government subsidy and 
while the Japanese were learning to know 
every island, every race, and every cur- 
rent in the Pacific, a bare handful of 
American colleges had courses in geogra- 
phy. Most of those who did follow the 
pioneering University of Chicago (where a 
department of geography was established 
in 1908) dropped the courses either be- 
cause of financial depression or national 
isolationism. 

In the ten years between. 1929 and 1939” 
just 121 doctorates were granted in geog- 
raphy (compared with 4,200 in chemisty). 
and geographers were leaving colleges like 
Chicago to take up jobs as soil conserva- 
tionists. All this time, in Germany, geog- 
raphy ranked institutionally with physics. 

“Now,” says one geographer, “we expect 
to do the same thing in six weeks for $200 
—that’s what was offered by one university 
for a geographer. Here is a war concerned 
directly with geographical relationships: 
yet we have no highly commissioned of- 
ficer in the armed forces who is a geog- 
tapher.” 

Geographers can see nothing immoral in 
geopolitics—far from being Germanic in 
conception, it is, they point out, a product 
of the Anglo-Saxon mind (“Thomas Je/- 
ferson and Benjamin Franklin were geo- 
politicians in a sense”). The Germans mere- 
ly made it highly useful to themselves. .\s 
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The visitor who reposes 
confidence in this great 
modern hotel never has a 
moment of regret. He gets 
more of everything: Service, 
Convenience, Comfort and 
Economy. Tarry at The Taft! 
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for the Japanese—one New York pro- 
fessor has written articles (unpublished so 
far because of censorship) outlining what 
he conceives to be the whole Japanese plan 
of battle. So far, he says, it is exact. Like 
the Japs, he simply used geography. 


Harvard’s Donor 


The seals of .a letter written in 1934 
were broken at Harvard last week, reveal- 
ing that the secret donor of $2,000,000 for 
the maintenance of the Society of Fellows 
was A. Lawrence Lowell, president of the 
university from 1909 to 1938. What was 
no secret was that Dr. Lowell, by the time 
of his death on Jan. 6, had given away al- 
most all of an inherited textile fortune of 
$5,000,000, the bulk of it anonymously. 





RELIGION 


Assembly Speaks Out 


The Church Assembly is the greatest 
single source of religious influence in Brit- 
ain. Last week, in open debate, this great 
body of Anglican prelates resolved to 
arouse in armed forces and public the 
realization that moral deterioration is 
something more than a wartime inevita- 
bility. 





Bluntly, the debate turned upon “the - 


practice of His Majesty’s forces in giv- 
ing systematic instruction to both sexes 
concerning the use of prophylactics” and 
the church’s deep concern “that behavior 
which threatens the home life, the marital 
faithfulness . . . of the nation should be 
so prevalent.” 

The peak in ecclesiastical frankness was 
the story related by the Archdeacon of 
Chesterfield: “I had a letter from a well- 
known chaplain last week in which he told 
me that as prophylactic methods had be- 
come quite valueless in his division, all 
the men were to be provided with as many 
preventives as they desired, free of charge. 
If we allow our young men to receive this 
sort of instruction without any counter 
excepting a talk which the chaplain may 
give, we are allowing them to assume that 
the church has no kind of message.” 


Bible for Castaways 


The sun and salt spray beating against 
Eddie Rickenbacker’s raft had swollen 
his companion’s one Bible to twice its 
normal size. But stiff fingers turned to the 
comforting passage: “Therefore take no 
thought saying, What shall we eat? or, 
What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal 
shall we be clothed? . . . for your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all 
these things” (Matthew 6:31-32) . 

Last week the American Bible Society 
made sure that other castaways would have 
at least that much comfort. It shipped the 
first part of an order for. 12,000 New 
Testaments to be stowed (along with 
first-aid kits and rations) in every life- 
boat and raft in the merchant marine. 

The idea of equipping lifeboats with 
Bibles had been simmering for some time 


at the American Bible Society. But it took ~ 
Rickenbacker’s graphic account of prayer 1 
meeting on a rubber raft in the middl: © 
of the Pacific to rouse the support of a 
more cynical public. Once Admiral Emory 
S. Land, Chairman of the United States 
Maritime Commission had approved put- | 
ting the Testaments in lifeboats, American | 
Bible Society executives in New York + 
began monopolizing the washrooms at their 
Park Avenue headquarters for experi- | 
menting with waterproof containers for ~ 
the books. An envelope made of paper, 
lead foil, and cellophane proved to be © 
what they wanted; a Testament wrapped ~ 
in it and immersed for five days was taken 
out perfectly dry. It took a month to get 
priorities for the containers’ materials; the 
society is ready to meet a demand that it 
expects will mount to 20,000 copies. 
Each small 414- by 61-inch package is 
labeled with waterproof ink and will float 
indefinitely should the boat be overturned. 
Since the complete Bible would have been ~— 
too bulky, the book inside is a specially 
prepared New Testament plus a supple- 
ment of favorite psalms, hymns like “On- 7 
ward Christian Soldiers,” patriotic songs 7 
such as “America” and “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” and an index of biblical passages 7 
to meet specific situations. :. 
For example, if you are facing a crisis | 
(and torpedoed seamen will probably use ~ 
this one pretty often), turn to Psalm ~ 
46: “God is our refuge and strength, a “* 
very present help in trouble,” and so on. © ~ 
If you have a fear of death, read, among 
other things, Romans. 8:38-39: “For I am 
persuaded that neither death nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come... -* 












Survivors were assured of solace 


shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

How helpful such an index could be was 
also proved by Rickenbacker. He said his 
method was to “thumb” the book to find 
“a number that one way or another be- 
spoke our needs.” 





Nine Young Men With “Eyes” Second to None 


To the enemy com- 
mand the stare 
marked bomber 
these nine young men will fly is a many- 
eyed creature of destruction. Its “eyes” of 
optical glass, fixed on the stars or sun, 
lead it straight as the crow flies to its ob- 
jective. Then other optical “eyes” look 
down and, where they look, ton upon ton 
of American-made TNT blossoms red in 
the dust of a shattered Axis dream. Still 
other “eyes” make the photographic rec- 
ord of its accomplishments to give lie to 
claims of “only slight damage” . . . to 
chart a path for-others to follow. 
Without the bomber’s many-lensed 


“eyes” —what they all are and what they 
do is a military secret—without the op- 
tical instruments such as Bausch & Lomb 
produces—the powerful offensive blows 
of America’s mighty bombing fleet would 
be impossible. 

From the blazing furnaces of Bausch & 
Lomb ... from its optical workrooms... 
come not only the optical glass and opti- 
cal instruments that helpto keep American 
planes flying, to make their missions more 
effective . . . but also the optical instru- 
ments of research and control that, on the 
production front, help to make these 
strong-winged planes so safe, so secure, 
so hard for the enemy to bring down. 


That is the seldom heard story back of 
the reports of successful bombing mis- 
sions, of American planes limping home- 
ward, riddled by shellfire, but still able to 
fly and fight and to bring their nine young 
men safely home. That is the satisfying 
story of the research, quality control and 
precision inspection that optical instru- 
ments alone have made possible. 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


AN AMBRICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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SCIENCE 





Brain ‘Stethoscope’ 


Listening with earphones or loudspeaker, 
doctors may now hear and study the weird 
broadcasts of sick human brains. This 
wonder is made possible by a brain music 
box, the encephalophone, so compact that 
physicians can carry it on their rounds. 
It may do for diagnosis of brain abnormali- 
ties what the stethoscope did for diagnosis 
of lung and heart diseases. 

Perfected by two University of Edin- 
burgh scientists, Drs. R. Furth and E. A. 
Bevers, the encephalophone makes brain 
waves audible—but indirectly. According 
to Nature (British), the apparatus pro- 
duces a continuously sounded musical hum 


whose pitch is changed by the minute 


electric currents (brain waves) that ema- 
nate from brain cells and are picked up 
by electrodes on the patient’s scalp. Where- 
as a lively. musical trill is heard when the 
brain waves are normal, various slower 
and steadier tones disclose particular ab- 
normalities such as those occurring in 
epilepsy. 

Brain-wave patterns, recorded by a mov- 
ing pen or even photographically, hitherto 
have been used widely in brain diagnosis. 
These recorded patterns are employed 
quite commonly in diagnosing some kinds 
of epilepsy. They help locate hidden head 
injuries and are of value in studying a va- 
riety of psychological problems—even 
drunkenness is presumed to produce a 
typical pattern. But the Edinburgh inven- 
tors maintain that their encephalophone 
will make such diagnoses much more rap- 
idly and—after physicians learn to trans- 
late brain music—accurately. By using two 
earphones and listening in to one hemi- 


sphere of the brain at a time until the 
side from which the sour music comes is 
located, a physician can localize the trouble 
with precision. 

Furth and Bevers conclude shee that 
the encephalophone will help surgeons de- 
termine the site of brain wounds before 
operations are performed on soldiers. 


Donor Repaid? 


“I cried and thanked God, and now 
I’ve stopped crying but am continuing 
to thank God.” 

Sight had suddenly been restored to 
Thaddeus Mankiewicz, 47-year-old Buffalo 
broom maker, after years during which he 
could barely distinguish between night 
and day. It was nine years ago that his 
sight failed following an attack of multiple 
sclerosis (a presumably incurable disease 
in which hard patches form in the brain). 
Last week a fellow workman, also near- 
blind, declared glasses made his eyes feel 
better. To find how it would feel to wear 
glasses Mankiewicz tried on his friend’s. 
Immediately he saw his companions clear- 
ly for the first time and could read large 
type. He hurried home after explaining he 
was impatient to see how his children had 
changed and to see his wedding picture 
(his wife died in 1934). 

Dr. Milton E. Bork of Buffalo, who 
handled the Mankiewicz case and who is 
no quick believer in miracles, suggested 
that the cure could be explained on a sound 
medical basis. He noted that since Pearl 
Harbor the broom maker had donated 6 
pints of blood to the Red Cross and that 
Mankiewicz claimed the bleeding had 
cured him of agonizing headaches. Dr. 
Bork said that congestion in the optic 
nerve may also have been relieved by the 
patriot’s donation of so much blood. 


MOVIES 


Saroyan, Rooney & Butch 


In his recent book, “A Latin American 
Speaks,” Luis Quintanilla, Mexico’s Minis. 
ter Plenipotentiary to Washington, spoke 
for South America as well as his own coun- 
try when he lambasted the plutocratic 
pomp and superficial circumstance that 
Hollywood so often conjures up as the 
American way of life. “This emphasis on 
physical glamor and happy endings,” ad- 
vised Dr. Quintanilla, “should be modified, 
As you have successfully done in some of 
your great films, show us more real and 
less conventional aspects of your everyday 
life.” 

Evidently this was no sooner requested 
than done, for currently Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer comes up with just what the good 
doctor might have ordered—an eloquent, 
homely cross section of American subur- 
biana as interpreted” by the one and 
only William Saroyan in his “The Human 
Comedy.” 

When the First Citizen of Fresno walked 
off the M-G-M lot in a highly publicized 
huff because Louis B. Mayer wouldn’t let 
him direct his first’ feature-length movie 
story, Saroyan proceeded to preserve the 
pieces between book covers (NEWSWEEK, 
March 1). Early returns indicate that the 
sketch-as-sketch-can novel will be a whack- 
ing best seller. Probably no one will be 
more surprised than Saroyan that the 
screen version (though deprived of his 
further services) seems destined for equal 
success. 

Except for the omission of an occasional 
incident or character, and an inevitable 
Hollywood nudge here and there, M-G-M 
and Harcourt, Brace are in accord. As in 











Cop Dreadnought: Designed to chase and detect 
crime at 60 miles an hour, the “Mobile Crime Detection 
Laboratory and Emergency Unit” of the Illinois State 
Police is-topped by a hydraulic gun turret and its interior 


a “drunkometer.” 





St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


equipment includes a polygraph lie detector (right). This 
civilian combat car also carries photographic, chemical, 
and X-ray facilities, a small hospital, an arsenal, and even 








Now that the all-out air offensive against the Axis is under 
way —here, too, Chevrolet is playing its part.... For Chevrolet 


builds huge quantities of Pratt & Whitney airplane engines, 


as well as anti-aircraft guns, armor-piercing shells, military 


trucks and countless parts for other war producers, both 
within and without General Motors. ... And Chevrolet will 
continue to build them, in ever-increasing numbers, because 


it takes VOLUME FOR VICTORY. 


CHE\/ROLET 


DIV | ON OF ENERAL MOTORS 


BUILDING ARMS THE QUALITY WAY —FOR QUALITY MEANS LIVES TODAY 
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Jack Jenkins, son of Doris Dudley (left), romped with Rooney for “The Human Comedy” 


the book, the movie is a series of con- 
trasting moods and vignettes projected 
against the background of a California 
town. Saroyan’s mythical Ithaca is Fresno, 
where he was born and, like Saroyan, the 
focal character—Homer Macauley (Mickey 
‘Rooney)—becomes a Postal -Telegraph 
messenger when he is 13. 
. Homer’s worst chore is bearing those 
‘telegrams that ominously report: “The 
‘War Department regrets to announce .. .” 
But as he pedals between home and high 
i school and office, you meet his widowed, 
i understanding mother (Fay Bainter) ; his 
sister (Donna Reed), and her next-door 
girl friend (Dorothy Morris); Homer’s 
schoolmates, teacher, and track coach; his 
boss, the proletarian Tom Spangler (James 
Craig), and the sodden, old-time telegra- 
pher Wile Grogan (Frank Morgan) . 

A major portion of “The Human Com- 
edy” has little to do with Homer. Some of 
its best scenes are devoted to Homer’s 
baby brother, Ulysses (Jack Jenkins) , and 
his wide-eyed and frightening introduction 
to a wonderful world. “Butch” Jenkins is 
the son ef actress Doris Dudley and grand- 
son of eelumnist Bide Dudley. Five years 
old and making his debut, Butch might 
have stolen this film from a lesser trouper 


than Rooney. As it is, he steals every . 


scene in which he rears his towhead and 
generously freckled face. Against such com- 
petition, however, Rooney never mugs— 
well, hardly ever—and turns in a sensi- 
tive, knowing performance that can only 
be classified as fine acting. 

Not all of this movie makes sense in an 
—unfortunately—non-Saroyan world. And 
even those who have proven receptive to 
Saroyan’s stories and plays may find his 
film occasionally preachy and sentimental 
to the point of stickiness. It is up to the 
individual movie-goer to determine what 
he gets out of “The Human Comedy.” In 


any case, the Ardent Armenian is back at 
his favorite stand, hawking his prodigal, 
persuasive love of the human race. 


Credit for this unusual and moving 


testament begins with Saroyan, and ex- 
tends from the sympathetic collaboration 
of Clarence Brown, producer-director, and 
Howard Estabrook, adaptor, down to the 
least member of a earefully ehosen east. 


4 Rooney at 22 is currently playing guinea 
pig for an industry disrupted by the draft. 
By appealing the pint-sized actor’s 1-A 
classification, M-G-M is bringing into the 
open the question of whether actors should 
be deferred as workers in an essential in- 
dustry—a question vital to the movies 
sinee less than a dezen top-flight stars ef 
draft age have been left behind to carry on. 


 Saroyan, in the Army since last fall, was 
recently asked to polish up a “Gay 
Nineties” show for the Soldiers Service 
Club at Dayton, Ohio, and to write a 
script dramatizing the evils of AWOL. 
Overwhelmed by his subject, Saroyan took 
two. unofficial weeks off for..a firsthand 
account. When last heard from, according 
to the trade paper Variety, he was revising 
his impressions with the sharp edge of » 
K.P. vegetable knife. 


“Mrs. Miniver’s’ Oscars 

As any Los Angeles schoolboy could 
have told you weeks before, Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer’s “Mrs. Miniver” swished off 
with most of the evening’s Oscars at the 
fifteenth annual Academy of Motion Pic- 
ture Arts and Sciences’ banquet on 
March 4. 

“Mrs. Miniver’s” score: Oscar No. 1 for 
the best picture of 1942, No. 2 to Greer 
Garson for the year’s best performance by 
an actress, No. 3 to Teresa Wright for best 
supporting performance by. an actress, 





No. 4 for the best-written screen play, 
and No. 5 to William Wyler, the director, 
who missed personally receiving the gilt 
statuette because of a previous date over- 
seas with the armed forces. 

Only two first-flight awards escaped 
“Mrs, Miniver’s” charmed circle: ‘Despite 
a eertain prejudice against musieals among 
the serious industry voters, James Cagney 
eutranked the leading men with his imper- 
sonation of George M. Cohan in Warner 
Brothers’ “Yankee Doodle Dandy”; and 
Van Heflin topped the male supporting 
players for his work in “Johnny Eager.” 


Other 1942 winners: Best original story . 


eredit to Emeric Pressburger for the Brit- 
ish-made “The Invaders”; best original 
sefeen play to Ring Lardner Jr. and Mi- 
chael Kanin for “Woman of the Year”; a 
special award to Noel Coward for “In 
Which We Serve” (which was disqualified 
from best-of-the-year voting on a release- 
date technicality: ; and an award to Art- 
kino and the Russian-made “Moscow 
Strikes Back” for the best documentary o/ 
the year. = 

As usual, Walt Disney topped. the: car- 
teon-shorts field—this time with “Der 
Fihrer’s Face”; and Irving Berlin, wonder- 
ing why he was called on to present the 
musical awards, found out when he was 
obliged to hand himself one for “I’m 
Dreaming of a White Christmas.” Said 
Berlin to Berlin: “He’s a nice kid, and he 
deserves it.” 

The 1,200 industry guests at the infor- 
mal banquet in the Ambassador Hotel sur- 
vived three and a half hours of speeches 
before Bob Hope could take over as 
master of ceremonies. Closing the impres- 
sive occasion, which may be the-Jast for 
the duration, Hope gave his fellow work- 
ers sound advice: “Don’t forget to tip 
your waiters. You never know who is on 
your draft board.” 
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Ease on this map the war trains are 
rolling. 


All night long you can hear them whistling 
to each other in the lonely mountain passes. 
All day you can see them rumbling across 
the deserts. 





From New Orleans in the deep South to San 
Francisco by the Golden Gate. From Ogden in 
Utah’s gaunt Wasatch Mountains. From Port- 
land in the evergreen Pacific Northwest, from 
Tucumcari, from San Antonio, from El Paso 
on the Rio Grande. Over Donner Summit, 
Cascade Summit and the Siskiyous. Through 
Paisano Pass and Carriso Gorge. Across the 
Sabine River, the Neches, the Pecos, the 
Colorado. Everywhere on Southern Pacific’s 
15,000 miles of line, the war trains are rolling. 


Trainloads of men bound for “somewhere 
in the Pacific.” Trainloads of tanks and guns. 
Trainloads of steel for the sprawling ship- 
yards in the San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Portland areas. Trainloads of engines and 
parts for the humming aircraft plants. Thou- 
sands of war trains rolling westward. 
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This is a report from Southern Pacific, the 
West’s biggest railroad. Like all American 
railroads, we need more mien, more cars and 





from the Western 


Railroad Front 


locomotives to do the job. Like all American 
railroads, we are doing our best with what 
we have. 


Look at the map. See how our lines converge 
on the Pacific Coast, the springboard for our 
offensive against Japan. Add to this the fact 
that we serve more military and naval estab- 
lishments than any other railroad, and you 
can see how grave is our responsibility to our 
country. The war trains must come first. 


Yet the other trains must roll, too. Long yellow 
“reefer” trains loaded with western fruits and 
vegetables important to the nation’s health 
.-- 50,000 carloads of lettuce from California 
and Arizona ...60,000 cars of oranges and 
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lemons and grapefruit from Southern Cali- 
fornia, Southern Arizona and the Rio Grande 
Valley down in Texas. Trainloads of lumber 
from Oregon and Washington for canton- 
ments and emergency housing. Trainloads 
of salt from Louisiana, sulphur from Texas 
and potash from Trona for explosives and 
chemicals. Trainloads of oil and gasoline from 


This map shows the major summits on Southern Pacific Lines 





California and Texas. Copper from Arizona, 
Nevada and Utah. Cement. Sand. Gravel 
Cattle. Sheep. Thousands of trains rolling 
east with the war trains insistently pouring 
west! 





We are moving it all over a railroad that 
crosses more mountain ranges than any other 
in the country—with ten major summits, from 
the 2,500-foot hump at Beaumont Hill to the 
7,000-foot Donner Pass, where the average 
annual snowfall is thirty-six feet, and great 
rotary plows whine through the drifts. 


Our dispatchers are putting more trains over 
the line than they ever dreamed they could. 
And the old-timers don’t talk about the “good 
old days” any more. They’re really railroad- 
ing now! 


Many people did not believe we could carry 
the load we are carrying now. Our whole 
organization of 90,000 men and women is on 
its toes, thrilled to have an important part in 
the war effort and determined to keep ’em 
rolling. A. T. MERCIER, President 


S$-P 
The Friendly Southern Pacific 
: Headquarters: 65 Market St., San Francisco, California 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAMROADS—ALL TOTALLY MOBILIZED FOR WAR 
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THEATER 





Miss Hayes’s ‘Harriet’ 
Over a period of three years, Helen 
Hayes and her husband, Charles Mac- 


Arthur, read every play about Harriet 
Beecher Stowe on which they could get 


their hands. Discouraged after considering ' 


—and rejecting—twelve dramatic biog- 
raphies of the woman who wrote “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” the MacArthurs started 
making notes for their own version. Then, 
last October, Gilbert Miller heard that 
Syracuse University students were staging 


At 5@, Hayes as Harriet pleaded ... 








still another entry in the Stowe sweep- 
stakes. The MacArthurs went to Syracuse 
for a look, and their search was over. 
When “Harriet” finally reached Broad- 
way last week, it appeared that the au- 


thors, Florence Ryerson and Colin Clem- — 


ents (Mr. and Mrs. Clements), had been 
only partly successful in fashioning diffi- 
cult, material into first-rate drama. That 
“Harriet” still proves one of the season’s 
few really distinguished offerings is the 
surest measure of the charm, humor, and 
compassion that Miss Hayes brings to her 
brilliant characterization of the literary 
housewife who typified the nineteenth-cen- 
tury American woman. But only rarely 
does the play itself achieve the dramatic 
impact implicit in the turbulent history 
of the period (1836-63) . 

According to the play, Mrs. Stowe cre- 
ated Uncle Tom, Simon Legree, and Topsy 
in the hope of bringing abolitionist and 
slave-owner amicably together and was 
horrified when her pacifistic efforts fanned 
the flame of national discord. So generally 
was the sentimental novel regarded as a 
political bombshell that when Lincoln 
finally met Harriet, he beamed down at 
her: “So this is the little woman who 
wrote the book that caused this big war.” 
Harriet came away from that meeting 
reconciled to her role as abolition’s symbol 
and able, at last, to fit the war (in which 


her son was seriously wounded) into its~ 


proper niche in man’s eternal struggle for 
freedom. 

Miller backs his star with a perfect sup- 
porting cast. Particularly effective are 
Jane Seymour as Harriet’s brilliant but 
humorless sister Catherine and Rhys Wil- 
liams as Calvin Stowe, the lovable (and 
undoubtedly not as absent-minded as he is 
presented here) scholar who was quite 
content to admire his celebrated wife from 
the back seat of her international band- 


wagon. 


Graphic House 


e..and 27 years before, she counted wedding cake with brother Henry 


BOOKS 


Duranty’s Search 


Before the United States recognized the 
Soviet Union, American tourists stranded 
in Russia took their troubles to the Mos. 
cow correspondent of The New York Times, 
That courteous little Englishman with a 
limp spoke fluent Russian; he had inter. 
viewed Stalin; he knew what- went on be- 
hind the pink rococo walls of the Kremlin. 

In 1935, the unofficial American “am- 
bassador” told what he knew in a best- 
selling biography, “I Write as I Please,” 

is more intimate adventures are now 
brought up to date in a thinly veiled novel, 
“Search for a Key.” Whether it is a novel, 
biography, or good straight reporting, 
Duranty continues to write as he pleases, 

A remark from Will Rogers: “Life is a 
search; we all of us search for a key,” 
furnished the title for the book, which js 
dedicated to Rogers’s memory. The seeker 
is a foreign correspondent named Oliver 
Joby, but it is easy to see where Joby 
leaves off and Duranty begins. “I have 
to follow my thought as a kitten chases its 
tail,” explains the author, as he laces his 
prose together with anecdotes and wisps 
of illuminating wit on why the Russian 
word bludi gave the English their ruddiest 
expletive; what the German propagandist 
Rosenberg said about Sir John Simon; why 
the Japanese nation reminds him of an ant 
hill; and what is his own idea of heaven. 

Out of this brilliant hodgepodge emerges 
the undersized figure of Joby, English 
orphan, reared in the ’90s by his uncle, a 
Norfolk vicar who gave him a taste for 
English porcelain and a prolonged English 
public-school education. But to know an- 
cient things and to be content with fol- 
lowing British tradition was not enough 
for Joby. “If Wellington could say that 
Waterloo was won on the playing fields 
of Eton, it may be equally true that 
Singapore was lost because England’s best 
chemists, metallurgists, airmen, and me- 
chanics were dominated by the old- 
fashioned ideas and obsolete methods of 
the public schools,” Duranty cuts in to 
interpret Oliver’s frustration. 

After Cambridge came Joby’s European 
wanderings. He bargained for Royal Derby 
and Wedgwood, gambled at Longchamp, 
and amused himself in Left Bank cafés 
telling fortunes by hand, for if Oliver did 
not believe in magic, he never quite dis- 
believed it. In the underworld of Marseille, 
he took up with Sonya, escaping death at 
the hands of her jealous lover, Henri, a 
criminal from the Bataillon d’Afrique. 

Harborn, Paris correspondent of The 
New York Orb, hired Joby for $5 a week 
and taught him all he knew. It was the 
Paris of 1918—of Nijinsky and Karsavina, 
of the Caillaux trial, of Poincaré in a gray 
topper at the Grand Prix. The spark was 
set off at Sarajevo, but béfore Oliver could 





- reach the front, his hip was broken in a 


Paris taxi accident. They mended the hip, 
but what could a man do “with a mon- 
strous sciatic nerve which is thinner than 
a thread, pulses and aches?” A bent old 
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Here—there—everywhere Ken-Rad is in the 






service Directing the courses of our war- 













its 

. ships keeping our precious merchantmen 
an 

: informed discovering hidderi enemies 
y 

: sighting and firing guns Yes Ken-Rad 
- 

: tubes are in service—on and under the 
seas—in the air—smashing along with the 
tanks everywhere—the heart of commu- 
5 nications »- You may have to wait a while : 
But Ken-Rad will be back with you again 
: —even better than before , Our armed 






forces come first now You understand... 
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Englishman, Hawtrey, living at St. Tropez, 
shared with Joby his secret cure. 

“TI have enjoyed many lovely things, but 
opium is the best,” exulted Oliver, in a 
strikingly frank description of opium smok- 
ing. The drug gave him release from pain, 
happiness of mind,’ and a vast fiew world 
to explore—‘and by God, I don’t regret 
it.” It also brought the hideous nightmare 
of a subsequent cure, but Oliver found one 
thing gained “apart from some baleful 
knowledge”—that his hip never again 
bothered him. 

In postwar Paris, Joby fell in love with 
Marie Lvovna, an exiled Russian who 
drove a taxi. Marie, of the “hair like golden 
corn,” was symbolic of her country. When 
she lost, she didn’t \complain; when she 
won, she didn’t exult. But her Russian 


“quality of “seeming to take pleasure in ‘ 


distressing herself, and me too, in order 
the better to savor our mutual joy,” put 
the hard-headed romantic on his guard. 
Oliver never quite got around to marrying 
Marie, who eventually found happiness in 
organizing a home for backward children 
in Southern France. 

Freed of his love, and relieved, too, after 
the first pangs, Joby threw himself into 
his work. He went to Russia, and learned 
to admire the Russians—positive people. 
never dull, full of vitality, “more interested 
in life than in the means of living.” In 
Peking and Berlin, he was swept along 
with the currents of events of a world 
menaced by another war. From 1934 on, 
Joby issued frequent warnings on the im- 
minence of conflict with Germany, or 
Japan, or both. But he seemed unable to 
“impart our knowledge, to convey it to 
anyone who would be.ieve it.” 


Nearing 60 now, and settled down in 
California, Duranty sums up his search 
with wry insight into old truths learned a 
little late. Life is not a search after all, 
he surmises, but a process of learning. “I 
think it is most annoying that just when 
you’ve found how to learn, Death says: ‘It 
is time to go’ . . . go whither, you do not 
know.” (SearcH For a Key. 313 pages. 
Simon & Schuster. $2.50.) 


Green Grow Garden Books 


The greenhorn will be searching for a 
rule of the green thumb this spring as 
never before. With the Department of 
Agriculture asking for 18,000,000 Victory 
gardens to swell our food supply, a recent 
Gallup poll shows that more than half the 
families in the United States are planning 
to sow and (they hope) reap. Fortunately, 
a lush crop of new manuals already is on 
hand to help the amateur along. 

If the garden in mind is extensive, and 
the knowledge negligible, you will want 
one of the more technical studies. Among 
the best is “A Manual of Home Vegetable 
Gardening” (by Francis C. Coulter. 279 
pages. Appendix, index. Blue Ribbon. $1). 
This is a treatise covering everything from 
soil cultivation in chemical ratios to cut- 
worms and cucumbers. Don’t be scared off 
by the vegetable histories and Latin 
names: there are plenty of diagrams, even 
illustrating such simple processes as rak- 
ing. Garden plans show how to get the 
most out of a small space. 

Fruits are an essential part of the large 
Victory garden. They need not occupy a 
large corner of the garden, for grafting 
will provide several varieties on the same 
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tree. M. G. Kains gives helpful advice on 
berries and grapes, as well, in “Food 
Gardens for Defense” (246 pages. Dia. 
grams, appendixes. Grosset & Dunlap. 56 
cents). Based on Department of Agricul. 
ture methods, this book gives tips on such 
problems as summer-residence gardening 
and urges the beginner to keep a card in- 
dex of each vegetable, with its problems 
and the results obtained. 

For an all-around book on gardening, 
“The Old Dirt Dobber’s Garden Book” 
(by Thomas A. Williams. 236 pages. Illus- 
trations, charts. McBride. $2.75) covers a 
multitude of plants, pests, and pruning. 
Although this one is a little short on vege- 
tables, there is compensation in simple but 
thorough treatment of all types of garden- 
ing, including water gardens and house 
plants. Questions answered at the end of 
each chapter are similar to those discussed 
on Williams’s radio program, The Garden 
Gate (CBS, Saturdays, 9:30 a.m. EWT). 

If you want to see what you may get 
out of your garden, try “Vegetable Gar- 
dening in Color” (by Daniel L. Foley. 255 
pages. Colored illustrations. Macmillan. 
$2.50). Vivid pictures of prize vegetables 
may make your own yield look blighted, 
but they do make gardening seem most 
attractive. 

When the seed catalogues are read, and 
the garden planned, let Sam J. Boal dis- 
illusion you before you buy the seeds 
(GARDENING—WiItTHOUT Bunk. 145 pages. 
Index. Putnam. $1.75). This entertaining 
writer warns against the seedsman’s 
blandishing phrases and frankly discour- 
ages impossible vegetables. The gardener 
will find valuable information here about 
what is easiest and best to plant, as well 
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In soil fertilized and rock-free, plant straight rows .. . 
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A Manual of Home Vegetable Gardening (Blue Ribbon Books) 


Gardening—Without Bunk (Putnam) 
... thin to prevent crowding, and get well-shaped carrots. Unit planning makes gardens attractive and easy to work 








The singing will never be ended 


Nothing can stop it. Not the stark sav- 
agery of war... the crushing load of op- 
pressed peoples ... the inhuman cruelties 
of tyrants . . . even these cannot stop 
mankind from lifting eyes and voices to 
the sky ... where hope for freedom rides 
the four winds... where the song of free- 
dom echoes in the roar of mighty planes. 

And out of the fires of total war, in 
which the stunning, destructive power of 
the airplane may well prove the decisive 
factor, the means for a richer, fuller life 
for victorious Democracy is being forged. 


The tragic need that is forcing aviation’s 
swift development, is paving the way to 
ever broadening horizons in the pattern 
of our future. 

In that brave new tomorrow, millions 
will know the uplifting joy of flying 
into a clear blue 3‘: 7. “‘on, on, and out of 
sight.” For ton w’s skies will echo an 
anthem of hopes fulfilled, rising out of 
a new communion among peoples...a 
new understanding and universal brother- 
hood in a world drawn closer through 
the magic of flight. 


Today, and until this war is won, 
Chicago and Southern planes fly for Uncle 
Sam and you. J cle Sam’s call on us 
comes first. To serve him... as we strive 
also to do our part in maintaining the 
vital transportation system of our coun- 
try ... all our energies are bent. 

When that task is finished, and vic- 
tory is finally achieved, we of Chicago 
and Southern look forward to an era 
where the music of engines overhead will 
blend with the rejoicing voices of a 
world reborn. 


CHICAGO and SOUTHERN AIR LINES 


The Valley Level Route 
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And for all who appreciate Scotch whisky of “connoisseur”: excellence; 
there’s the smo-o-o-th, distinctive quality of Teacher’s ... 
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Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 
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The NATURAL INDUSTRIAL CENTER of the WEST 






/ 


“But isn’t it too soon to be planning 
for a western factory, Mr. President?” 


“No, my boy, this is exactly the right 
time! The Pacific West is one | 
amazingly. Our plans must be 

worked out sow, our factory site 
chosen. The minute the war is over 
that Western country is going some- 
where fast...and we're going with it!” 


“THAT'S our spot, Tom!” a rorwano-surcine west rpidly ° 


e : becoming independent of the East in- 
“Those other Metropolitan Oakland Area lo- dustrially. ; ype wh expanding 
cations are good, but this is ours from ev by the million every year...big reser- 
angle you look at it.” voirs of skilled labor... enormous 
gic y ; supplies of raw materials and power.. 

With Metropolitan Oakland Area in 
the most oF amare location for 
manufacturing and low-cost distri- 
bution to the Eleven Western States 


Plan now for business! Ask 
. for information and Special Survey to 
_ fit your particular operation. 
METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
388 Chamber of Commerce Building 


OAKLAND AREA 


ALAMEDA - ALBANY - GERKELEV: EMERYVILLE - BAYWARD- LIVERMORE - GARLAND » PIEBOIONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANORS - RURAL, COMMUNITIES OF ALAMEDA COUNTY 


METROPOLITAN 
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as hints on such things as how to avoid 
“Mae West” beans. Boal wants you to en. 
joy gardening and not to worry too much 
about it. After all, “plants, like human 
beings, have a tendency to live rather than 
to die.” 


Battling Belles 


The nurses—they were the Battling 
Belles of Bataan. But they earned the right 
to better idiom in the shattered, agonizing 
wards of their makeshift jungle hospitals, 

In “I Served on Bataan,” pretty Lt. 
Juanita (Red) Redmond of the Army 
Nurse Corps revisits the lost battle’s way 
stations, two of which she helped to rig 
up. Early on the morning of Dec. 24 she 


. was in one of the twelve open buses which 


took doctors, nurses, and corpsmen from 
Manila to Limay “hospital” on Bataan, 
where nurses’ quarters turned out to have 
six beds for 50 travel- and _ raid-weary 
girls. Christmas Eve they carried beds and 
mattresses over from the warehouse, and 
Christmas Day they scrubbed up the place 
and assembled kitchen equipment. 

~The next day Red got the job of making 
an. operating room out of’a bar, and that 





Lt. Redmond served on Bataan 


night the nurses were routed out of bed 
to receive 300 patients evacuated from the 
capital. As the ground fighting raged closer 
they had to move all the patients and 
most of the nurses to Hospital No. 2, 54% 
miles away over rough jungle trails. It 
took them two days and two nights, and 
then some of the staff started out to set 
up still another hospital. 

At Little Baguio, farther back in the 
jungle and high in the mountains, “we 
discovered two long sheds running parallel 
to one another, with no floors and open 
sides, but with tin roofs, and because of 
their size we decided to make these our 
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wards.” Lieutenant Redmond, who had 
been appointed dietitian at Limay, selected 
a small garage for her kitchen. The nurses 
weren’t long without patients. At one time 
Little Baguio, set up for 500, had 1,600 to 
care for. _ 

The Japanese finally found Little Ba- 
guio. Red was pouring medications Easter 
Monday when a Japanese bomb struck 
the hospital entrance. On the third wave, 
the bombers scored a direct hit on the 
wards. “I heard Freeman, our boy with no 
legs, calling out: “‘Where’s Miss Redmond? 
Is Miss Redmond alive?’ Only one small 
section of my ward remained standing. 
Part of the roof had been blown into the 
jungle. There were mangled bodies under 
the ruins; a blood-stained hand stuck up 
through a pile of scrap; arms and legs had 
been ripped off and flung among the rub- 
bish. One of the few corpsmen who had 
survived unhurt climbed a tree to bring 
down a body blown into the top branches. 
These men were our patients, our respon- 
sibility; I think we were all tortured by 
an instinctive, irrational feeling that we 
had failed them.” 

Feeling “like a deserter” each time, Lieu- 
tenant Redmond was evacuated to Cor- 
regidor on April 7, only to be evacuated 
to Melbourne a few weeks later. But be- 
fore she left The Rock, she had still an- 
other rendezvous with mass death. “While 
it’s happening,” she writes, “there’s a sort 
of blessed numbness that keeps you going, 
keeps you making the right motions, find- 
ing the right things to do.” (I ServeD on 
Bataan. By Lt. Juanita Redmond, A.N.C. 
167 pages. Photographs. Lippincott. $1.75.) 


Barrack 3 


Out of a little room for ten men in a 
German prison camp has come the war’s 
most poignant story of Frenchmen van- 
quished. Entirely without hate, almost 
without recrimination but never without 
hope, a French officer has put into words 
what hundreds of propagandists have ig- 
nored or brushed aside: the dominant 
human equation in military defeat. In the 
eternal hunger of these imprisoned men 
for food, family, and home (France to 
them remained “a land of plenty”), there 
is a real key to the’stubborn blindness of 
a captive nation. 

Perhaps the greatest suspense is 
achieved in three short pages—the arrival 
of the first food package from home, and 
the overwhelming shock of the group when 
they believe (falsely) that the recipient 
is not going to divide it up. (“My mouth 
was dry. Gerny’s face was scarlet, Tes- 
sier’s dead-white.”) Also, the despair of 
Despoix when ‘his wife writes him: “The 
empty rooms paralyze me. I have gone 
out to look for you in the crowd.” 

The author of “Barrack 3 Room 12” 
comes home (“I have not forgotten where 
my slippers are kept”). But he can- 
not use his real name. His prose is more 
than faintly like that of Saint Exupéry, 
whose three modern classics, curiously 
enough, are listed~on the back of the 
Jacket. (Barrack 8 Room 12. By Marcel 
“Pye 229 pages. Reynal & Hitchcock. 
2.90. 








“She takes me there and she 


Brings me Back!" 







“MAYBE ORPHAN ANNIE’S not as pretty 
as she used to be. Jap AA has lifted her 
face a few times, and her skin’s lost that 
school-girl complexion. But she takes me 
where I’m heading for, and then she 
brings me home. And the dials on her 
instrument panel are the sweetest sight a 
man can see when he’s five hours out and 
getting homesick.” 






“AFTER THE WAR, my wife will prob- 
ably have ber say when we shop for a 
family plane. She can have her choice of 
color but I'll choose the instruments— 
precision instruments that can take it : 
when the going gets tough, and still cell TYPICAL of today’s fine precision instru- 
the ¢ruth.7>When I fly, I want to know ments is the Kollsman Direction Indi- 
where I'm going. With me, it’s not how ator. Its easy-to-read dial corresponds to 
fast... it's how sure}” the compass rose appearing on all naviga- 
tion charts. The reference index pointer 
can be set to any. desired heading by turn- 
ing the knob at the bottom of the dial... 
S MA N and a steady course can easily be held by 
pr RUMENT keeping the pointers matched. 
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ELMHURST, NEW YORK ¢ GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 





























































“FIRSTS” 


GOVERNMENT official was being shown a new idea in the-Zenith 
laboratories. In passing, he commented upon the outstanding manner 


in which the radio industry was effecting the rapid and continuous changes 
necessitated by war requirements. A Zenith official replied—he said: 
“,.. the answer is easy: Radio and Radionics represent a trigger- 
quick, fast moving business. Concerns that couldn’s ‘change over- 
night’ are out. Inthisindustry, we’re used to fighting with new ideas— 
only—now we're ‘fighting’ Japs and Germans instead of each other.” 
In that statement is evidenced the condition that made possible Zenith’s 
attainment of industry leadership. Ever increasing public acceptance of 
Zenith name and product resulted from a never ceasing stream of Zenith 


“firsts’”—new features—new devices and new sets which enabled us to 
’ truthfully say to the public: : 









| Today you find as cossuntio aves-essenelale~eil most radio 
sets—features first introduced to the public by Zenith—such as— 


"FIRST" “FIRST 


Push Button Tuning... . House Current Sets... 
Years—yes, years ahead of the industry—(1928)a ‘Way back when” (1926) all home radios 
—— rch om a wd Le recbeng og eee ofthe were operated from storage batteries until 
the button—there’s your station.” Zenith offered the first set run by house current. 
For over seven Fag it Zenith Radio Corporation has advertised on our short wave sets—“Europe, South 

America or,the Orient Every Day or your money back.” 


Below—A Few New Zenith “Firsts“—“Frozen” by Zenith Changeover to War Production 


“RIRST’ “FIRST” 


Long Distance Safety Auto Radio... 
Push Button Portable .. . The only auto radio you can operate WITHOUT 
1942 saw the national introduction of a revolue TAKING YOUR EYES OFF THE ROAD—or— 
tionary new portable—the Zenith Trans-Oceanic. YOUR HANDS OFF THE WHEEL—the Zenith 
Without increase in size or ~ mi ave P¥8h Safety Foot Control Auto Radio. This remarkable 
bation operation for foreign and U.S. short wave ew radio was on the FORD, NASH, MERCURY, 
broadcasts too. It contained a disappear- LINCOLN-ZEPHYR, HUDSON and WILLYS. 
fish pole antenna plus dual Wavemagnets— (Owners of these cats will gladly denionstrate their 
Zeniths—give you a “preview” of “tomorrow’s 


fi ttery or current—was born 
—AND THESE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE MANY ZENITH “FIRSTS” — 














“MILITARY SECRET’ 


Today all Zenith production centers on war needs. 
What we are pens ps a military secret. But 
ree things we can First ...we are deal- 
ng with the thing we know—Radio—and Ra- t h 
dionics exclusively. ..wearelearningevery so. This fact is a great reassurance to us here 4s 
day— gaining new nape which will reflect 
itself in Zenith civilian products when the time 














the New Miracle Industry 


Four great industries are destined to lead this 
country back to normalcy after victory is won. 

Planes and Radionics are two of the four, Ra- 
dio—never a necessity on ship or train—is as 
essential as the ehgine itself to that great new 
form of individual and mass transportation— 
the airplane. 














—a Zenith Radio Dealer near you fs giving rell- 
able service on all radios—regardiess of make. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION—CHICAGO 
@ 


‘BETTER THAN CASH 
U. S. War Savings Stamps & Bonds 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 
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Oh Happy Death 


Last week’s strangest obituary notice, 
on Tokyo’s English-language Light From 
the East program, was the story of an 
announcer who talked himself to death. 
A partial text of the broadcast: 

“All members of the overseas depart- 
ment of Radio Tokyo have redoubled their 
efforts . . . particularly since the outbreak 
of the War of GEA,* inspired by their un- 
swerving devotion to his majesty, the Em- 
peror ... [and] . . . inflamed with in- 
dignation over President Roosevelt’s ar- 
rogant attitude toward Japan. Let me cite 
a typical case. It was a young Japanese 
who was thoroughly educated in America 
. . . this American-educated Japanese 
stood before the microphone every -night 
to denounce the chief executive of Amer- 
ica’, . . the young man, overstrained but 
nonetheless (sic) , would step to the micro- 
phone . . . His condition steadily worsened 
until he finally succumbed, but he died a 
happy death in the cause of his father- 
land, though he was’survived by a recently 
married wife . . . His only regret was that 
he was passing without seeing a certain 
visitation befalling President Roosevelt.” 


q Also from Radio Tokyo, the following 
quotation from Maj. Gen. Kenryo Sato, 
of the Jap War Ministry, who complained 
that Americans were losing their spirit of 
sportsmanship: “On looking at this situa- 
tion there comes to me a certain miserable 
feeling. Here I would like to say to the 
American people: ‘Do not become quite 
so serious, Let us make the Pacific Ocean 
an arena and fight a good battle for su- 


periority’. 


Berle Is Berling 


Thirty years ago Milton Berlinger lived 
in-a Harlem tenement house. Since his 
father was sickly, his mother supported 
the family of five children on the $25 she 
made in a New York department store. 
Qne day she scrubbed up 5-year-old Mil- 
ton, curled his hair, pinned on a lace col- 
lar, and marched him. over to the Vita- 
graph studios on Long Island to answer a 
call for a Little Lord Fauntleroy. He 
landed the job. 

He was the kid who was tied to the 
railway tracks in Pearl White’s “Perils of 
Pauline.” As Milton Berle he went up the 
show-business ladder, listening carefully to 
his mother-manager, becoming a clowning 
comic and hitting Broadway in the “Zieg- 
feld Follies” of 1936. Reaching radio, Mil- 











ton made hay with the accusations from , 


practically every other comedian that he 
had lifted their gags. (One of his lines 
was: “I listened to Jack Benny ... he was 
so funny that I dropped my paper and 
pencjl.”) But later, he bitterly denounced 
Winchell’s description of him as “The 
Thief of Badgags,” and insisted: “I never 
stole a joke in my life.” 

Last week found Milton’s pot really 
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berling. The new “Ziegfeld Follies” was 
scheduled to open on Broadway April 1, 
this time with the personable Berle (and 
his surgically bobbed nose) as its star. 
Furthermore, Berle went to work for 
Campbell’s Soup, former sponsor of Amos 
‘n’ Andy (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 25), on a new 
half-hour radio show from New York over 
the CBS network on Wednesday nights 
at 9:30 (EWT). The “Follies” and the 
soup shows placed Berle a long financial 
jump from his Harlem days. For his stage 
stint, he collects a reported 10 per cent of 
the receipts with a weekly guarantee of 
$2,000. On the radio, he nets about $2,500 
more a week. 

Fed by seven gag writers on his new 
broadcast, the 6-foot clown fired one 
crack after the other on his opening night 
in the Bob Hope manner: “This morning 
I took my typewriter down to the garage 
to have the carbon removed . . . I was a 
great kid. I was teacher’s pet. She couldn’t 





Max P. Haas 
Fitting Berle for the Follies 


afford a dog . . . My mother loved chil- 
dren. She'd have given anything if I had 
been one.” In a pre-broadcast warm up, 
Berle identified the initials CBS as “Can 
Berle Sing?” or “Can Berle Stink?” and 
left the answers up to the audience. 
Milton’s mother was on hand for the 
show’s premiere, but. his actress-wife, 
Joyce Matthews, was “very unpatriotic”: 
she was confined to her bed with German 
measles. At 34, Berle is a businessman as 
well as an entertainer. Co-owner of the 
Embee Music Corp., he writes song lyrics. 
His favorite is “Sam, You Made the Pants 
Too Long.” He also owns a New York 
furniture factory which is now making 
wooden billies for Army MP’s. 





Are you supporting a hobgoblin? 











A watery goblin plays hob with drinks made with ordinary club 
soda. Melting Ice. His air bubbles escape, eat sparkle-bubbles alive, 
leave your drink flat. Ice water drowns what’s left. 








Fool him. Use Canada Dry Water and Marathon dance! You'll be amazed 
sip finer-flavored drinks. Its “PIN-POINT how much longer an opened bottle of 


CARBONATION™ —millions of tinier bub- Canada Dry Water keeps its sparkle* 
bles—holds that sparkle! Buy the big bottle—save money—con-. 
serve caps! 






P. $. When you're out, speak up for this finer 
club soda and get a better drink. For better gin- 
ger ale highballs, always get “the Champagne of 
Ginger Ales”—Canada Dry! Also try Canada Dry 
Tom Collins Mixer and Lime Rickey. 


CANADA DRY 
WATER 


-BIN-POINT caRBONATIOR 


the famous Canada Dry method of 
achieving livelier and longer-lasting zest! 


; BUY THE BIG BOTTLE— 
SAVE MONEY—CONSERVE CAPS! 











Metropolitan Moments: . 





“Our Meals May Not Be Quite So Square... 
But Ration Points Will Keep Them Fair!” 


Our entire distilling facilities are now devoted to war production. But rationed 
America will be glad to know that Calvert laid away, during peacetime years, large 
reserves of rare, selected stocks. Of these now irreplaceable reserves, the very cream 
was set aside for Calvert Reserve. Refined to a magnificent lightness, Calvert Reserve 
is—and will continue to be—the “finest whiskey you can drink or serve.” 


Used in moderation...Calvert Reserve...should last for the duration 
Calvert Distillers Corp., N.Y. C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 








“Still puffing that pipe, Jack?” 


“Sare—it’s COUNTRY DOCTOR 
PIPE MIXTURE” 


Sphinn roa TT 






Yes, Country Doctor IS DIFFERENT. On 
duty or off, at work “or play, you’ll find it 
soothingly cool with not a bit of bite or burn. 
Years of careful testing and blending of eight 
of the world’s finest tobaccos produced su- 
perbly fine Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. 








COSTS ONLY A PENNY A PIPEFUL 





If your dealer doesn't have it, write Philip Morris 
& Co. Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 















CONSERVE your TIRES Sy 


Si and Hotel SHOE 's central 
i>: downtown lecation...also 
coe, 8a save time and energy ... stop 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Barry’s Baby 


Barry Faris was back home last week 
after peering shrewdly through his horn. 
rimmed glasses at 30,000 miles of South 
Pacific war. As editor-in-chief of Inter. 
national News Service, Faris is its boss 
war reporter, just as he was in 1916. And 
this time, INS, youngest, smallest, and 
brashest of the three major press associa- 
tions, is determined to out-report them all. 

William Randolph Hearst founded INS 
in 1909 primarily to serve his own nevws- 
papers. But INS long since has outgrown 
its original purpose, and today it can count 
approximately 600 clients, of which some 
400 are newspapers (only sixteen Hearst’s) 
and the remainder radio stations. 

Numerically, INS is outweighed in man- 
power by the Associated Press and the 
United Press. Nevertheless, the agency is 
respected by its larger rivals as a tough 
competitor. Its famous 40-minute beat on 
the Hauptmann arrest, and its beat out of 
Copenhagen on the invasion of Denmark 
are among those still remembered with 
chagrin in the offices of the AP and UP. 

More recently, INS was 29 hours ahead 
of its rivals on the verdict for execution of 
six Nazi saboteurs in Washington (News- 
wEEK, Aug. 17, 1942) , and was days ahead 
on eyewitness accounts of the United 
States invasion of Guadalcanal and the 
goriest fighting there. 

As the latest feat of all, INS is cur- 
rently crowing about a reportorial find de- 
veloped amidst the foxholes and morasses 
of Guadalcanal—a 27-year-old  6-foot- 
6-incher named Richard Tregaskis, ‘who 
went to the Solomons an obscure $85-a- 
week reporter and was eventually able to 
freight out, via Army bomber, the mud- 
splashed manuscript that became the best- 
selling “Guadalcanal Diary” (NEWwsweEEK, 
Jan. 25); 

The triumphs of INS men are largely 
credited to the fact that they are guided 
by ex-reporters who are still actual re- 
porters. Faris, for example, returned to 
his New York desk full of on-the-record 
and off-the-record information which will 
be feeding out telegraphic backgrounders 





for months to come. Knowing, also, that 


a story is no good unless it moves, he is 
pressing for portable radio transmitters 
in the South Pacific for combined govern- 
ment-newspaper use. 

It was Faris, a two-fisted, 53-year-old 
veteran who can tell a story as well as he 
can write one, who engineered the Haupt- 
mann beat—a matter of two years’ plan- 
ning. It was he who said that news is 
like vegetables—a_ perishable commodity 
that must be rushed while fresh. And it 
is he, together with Seymour Berkson, 
managing editor, and a staff of young 
executives, who today is maneuvering INS 
veterans to the fronts expected to produce 
the 120-point banner news of 1948. 

The old reliables include such men as 
Pierre Huss, long a Berlin correspondent 
and author of “The: Foe We Face,” who 


is Africa-bound (the news agency also ex-: 
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pects to see Huss eventually slide back 
into his office at 29 Dorotheenstrasse when 
the Allied armies take over the Reich 
capital); Robert Nixon, now in North 
Africa, who expects to return to the France 
he fled in that tragic June of 1940, and 
James E. Brown, who will go back to Mos- 
cow when he finishes the book he is doing 
in this country. ; 

These and others of its 75 full-time 
foreign correspondents are the main stock- 
in-trade of INS these days. But another 
strong selling point has always been the 
stable of columnists whose works are de- 
livered daily with the news report at no 
extra cost. These features include Damon 
Runyon’s “Brighter Side,” Bugs Baer’s 
quips, Merryle S. Rukeyser’s financial 
analyses, Bob Considine’s sports, Louella 
(Lolly) Parsons’s Hollywood chroniclings, 
Gobind Behari Lal’s science, and the mili- 
tary experting of such men as Rear Ad- 
miral Clark H. Woodward, the only active 
naval officer writing a column. Only Run- 
yon, Rukeyser, and Lal move by mail, but 
even they are sent to dispatching centers 
over part of the INS network of 100,000 
miles of leased wire. 


q A comparative newcomer among the 
by-lined luminaries, Considine is one of 
the most popular. His “On the Line” be- 
gan in Washington, D. C., moved into 
New York successively to The American 
and Mirror, and in 1937 was added to INS. 
One of the hardest working newspaper- 
men, Considine grew restless a month ago 
as the war steadily depleted New York 
sports events and figures. “The big game 
is in Washington,” he told his boss and 
promptly went back to his native city. 
There he dug up, among other exclusives, 
the plans for an Army boxing tournament 
like that which produced Gene Tunney in 
the last war. INS rivals curtly told their 
Washington staffs to watch for something 
besides politics in Washington. 


q At 58, Runyon still has a yen to cover 
the war fronts, as he did in the last war, 
and INS officials say he may do so when 
he is free of his movie work for Twentieth 
Century-Fox. 


{For twenty years, Lolly Parsons has 
chronicled the fun, facts, and the foibles 
of Hollywood. Her column is as breezy as 
ever today, but much of her interest is 
absorbed by the war—partly for a personal 
reason. The personal reason is her husband, 
Maj. Harry Martin, a doctor in the Army 
Medical Corps and widely known as a 
urologist. Until recently, Major Martin 
was stationed at an Army base hospital in 
Australia, where he was awarded a silver 
loving cup as the greatest contributor to 
morale of the men at the hospital. But he 
became ill and currently is home on sick 
leave. Lolly is nursing him back to health. 
All of these—the hot-spot reporters and 
the feature columnists—strike the total 
of approximately 100,000 words that INS 
moves to its clients daily by wire and by 
mail supplements. This is far short of the 
volume ground out by AP and UP, but the 
agency has never pretended to match their 
wordage. It does, however, brag about the 
quality and punch of that wordage. 


NATIONWIDE RAIL-A 


lt is 4 minutes to midnight—11:56 P.M.—in 
a Railway Express termina!. The man is a 
Railway Express platform man, one of many 
thousands stationed around the country. 
The package is a shipment of medical in- 


struments. The destination—a military secret. 


The package might have been some other 
type of war material or a commercial ship- 
ment to some factory which must “keep 
going. It might have been... anything. 


To Bill, the platform man, and to any other | 


of the thousands of employes who work 
for Railway Express, their job is to keep 
things moving so that trains and vehicles 
may maintain their ceaseless deliveries to 
the four corners of the nation. 
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Fhonrane mobile Machine Shops... 

For tank repairs under fire. . 

For rebuilding damaged planes, guns 
and motorized weapons... 

It’s the job of American Industry to 
produce and equip all the Mobile Ma- 
chine Shops needed to keep the Army 
at peak efficiency. 


It calls for round-the-clock production 


in thousands of war plants producing 
welding tools, lathes, valve grinders; 
other garage equipment. 





These plants need the finest heating | 


equipment that America can provide... 
for proper heating is essential to maxi- 
mum output. 


Steam, harnessed and brought under 
control with Webster Systems of Steam 
Heating, has proved its ability to pro- 
vide comfort, economy and trouble-free 
operation. 

Today, we are engaged in direct war 
work, but manufacturing facilities are 
still available to supply Webster Steam 
Heating Equipment for buildings serv- 
ing the war effort. 

Essential repairs for Webster Systems 
are available under W. P.B. Order P-84. 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in principal U.S. Cities 
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Sacassenwno—~Kaowing Earl War- 
ren for sixteen years has taught me that 
the new Governor of California can be 
depended upon to mean exactly what he 
says. Asked about 1944, he says: “I 
make it a practice never to spoil one 
job by thinking about another.” Mean- 
while, the manifest enjoyment he is get- 
ting from his job as governor, his 
experience in dealing with state busi- 
ness, the excellent appointments he has 
made and his statewide popularity have 
provided the makings for an extraordi- 
narily distinguished job. Whatever that 
may mean in the speculations of the 
country in the next fifteen months is 
of no concern to Warren. He believes 
that good service is its own reward—a 
sentiment that should adorn the walls 
of 47 other governors’ offices. 

Two tests suggest themselves for 
judging the quality of a new governor. 
What sort of people does he have 


first? 

In the primaries Warren won the Re- 
publican gubernatorial nomination and 
narrowly missed being the Democratic 
choice, too. He ran as a professed non- 
partisan. Of his major appointees, seven 
are Republicans, five are Democrats 
and two are career men whose partisan- 
ship is not clear. Thanks to the privilege 
of joining the group at lunch, I had a 
good chance to get an over-all impres- 
sion. They are a personable bunch— 
clean, vigorous, free of the musty aroma 
of long years in politics and fortunately 
free, also, of the saccharine intensity of 
professional reform. They are just good 
men, who want to do a good job in a 
state which has never been particularly 
party-bound. One of them, a first-rate 
district attorney whom I have known 
for several years, struck me as typical. 
When I visited his home town, I heard 
a strange complaint: “Warren did us a 
dirty trick—taking that guy away.” 
There will be more growling of this sort 
among the counties of the great state 
Warren knows so well. 

Not even Mr. Roosevelt, ten years ago, 
moved faster than Warren in using the 
first bloom of his Administration to at- 
tack the toughest problems first. As the 
country well knows, agitation over old- 
age pensions has messed up California 
politics for years. Warren is not going 
to quiet this squalling baby by doses 
of. paregoric or by crooning. He is going 
to put through legislation raising the 
present inadequate allowance slightly 
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Earl.(One-Job-at-a-Time) Warren 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


around? What problems does he attack - 


and restoring the incentive to self-help 
and part-time work by eliminating all 
tests of necessity or means. He would 
give a minimum subsistence to all old 
people as a matter of right. Then he 
plans to take the initiative from the 
Federal government with a declaration 
that the state will do thus and so if 
the Federal government matches its 
performance—a reversal of the present 
Federal policy. Such a procedure should 
cost less in the long run and insure the 
state against chronic crackpot move- 
ments. I venture to predict that never 
again, in our time, will California be the 
spawning ground of movements for the 
delusion of the old and infirm. 

If Warren has his way, returning 
soldiers and war workers suddenly out 
of work will find that the state has 
saved for their proper assistance a large 
part of the surplus it is piling up under 
war conditions. This surplus, Warren 
says, is abnormal. It comes from swollen 
incomes and receipts from the sales and 
use taxes. He calls this an “unripened 
harvest” and he will stoutly resist raids 
upon it. 





Although no one would put a mill- 
stone around his neck by calling him 
“Honest Earl,” Warren is utterly honest 
in mind and heart. He indulges in no 
stage stuff, no shouting, no table thump- 
ing.. He keeps his eye on the job, not 
on the audience. As district attorney of 
Oakland, he never picked the sensa- 
tional case to make the headlines, but 
his record was the best in the country. 
When he moved quietly into the at- 
torney general’s office, after thirteen 
years as district attorney, it seemed 
perfectly natural, and, four years later, 
he was so obviously the best candidate 
for governor that his election, too, 
seemed easy. He didn’t actively seek 
the job. In fact, he sincerely asked 
another man to run. 

Now in his 50s, Warren has a philoso- 
phy of life and public service. His ambi- 
tion raises no “secret tumult” in his 
soul, for it is simply to be a bang-up 
governor of a great state. Such a man 
will not reach out for further promo- 
tion. California has long needed that 
kind of governor. Chiseled on one of 
the state buildings that face the capital 
here is the inscription: “Give me men to 
match my mountains.” For several 
years that has seemed almost ironic. 
It has meaning now, with Earl Warren 
directing the state’s business. 














~~ Reprinted by request 


Many requests have been received for copies of this dramatic Flying Fortress picture. Reprints, 
24 x 22 inches, free from advertising, are now available on a special heavy stock suitable for fram- 
ing. If you wish one, address Studebaker, South Bend, Indiana, enclosing 10¢ to cover mailing cost. 


When the above Flying Fortress picture was first published 
in Studebaker advertisements last Fall, America’s air might 
was just beginning to be felt in the Pacific and European 
war theaters. Today the Flying Fortress is spearheading one 
successful offensive operation after another. And every 
Studebaker man, who is privileged to help build Wright 

Cyclone engines for this invincible dreadnaught of the 


woke 


skies, follows the news of Flying Fortress victories with 
justifiable personal gratification in a job well done. Besides 
producing large quantities of Wright Cycloneengines for this 
devastating Boeing bomber, Studebaker is also turning out 
much other war matériel, including tens of thousands of big, 

multiple-drive military trucks. Studebaker is honored by 

its assignments in the arming of our Nation and its Allies. 
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“Feels like Spring, all right,” said Bill; 
And “Spring it is” said I — 

The willow trees were green and still 
Against the clear blue sky. 

The savory Seven Crown we sipped 
Took on a magic hue 

As brimming glasses slowly tipped 
And sunlight glinted through. 

And sitting there, it seemed to me 
That hope was on the wing... 

“A toast,” said I, “to Victory 


Before another Spring!” 








ET’S TALK, too, of Seagram’s“7”. .. the savory- 
L rich whiskey with “spring-like” mildness 
...an epicurean blend of Seagram’s most care- 
fully guarded whiskies...smoothed, and taste- 
toned with soft-stilled neutral spirits...a rare 


experience in pleasure. 


Most PLEASING 
to the Palate 


Least TaxinG 
to the Faste 
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Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York. 





